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RITSON’S INDABA. 


By A. WERNER. 


HIS happened many years ago. Ritson is dead, and so is 

Enderby, and therefore there an be no harm in telling 

how Enderby saved a soul which another man—a good man, too, in 
his way—had been doing his best to push over the brink. 

Ritson was a trader, in days when “the interior trade” was still 
a thing one could live by ; no worse than the average, perhaps better 
than some, and not at all the man to take ill-luck patiently. 

He had never before had so persistent a run of ill-luck as on 
the road to Moshingwe’s, that year—the year which brought the 
turning-point of his life. Moshingwe’s was not quite at the Other 
End of Nowhere, but very near it, as white men’s knowledge went in 
those days; few travellers ever penetrated there, and ivory was 
plentiful. But it was a bad season, and,he lost half his oxen before 
he arrived, besides more than a touch of fever on his own account ; 
and when, to crown all, he found that Moshingwe actually had a 
missionary on the premises, he felt himself a very ill-used man 
indeed. 

Ritson was not usually on good terms with missionaries—for 
which circumstance both parties may have been to blame. Some 
had made indiscreet revelations to chiefs in the matter of “ conces- 
sions ” and the like; and others (or the same, so mixed are we all 
in our motives and feelings) had2taken insufficient pains to disguise 
their prejudice against him and his class. He returned the prejudice 
with interest, and gave them a wide berth, when he could. 

So that he was not pleased when he saw, on some rising ground 
not far from Moshingwe’s Great Kraal, a neat brick house, shaded 
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by some promising blue-gums, with a well-kept garden in front. It 
affected him agreeably, for a moment, to catch a glimpse, on the 
verandah, of a pretty woman in a blue cotton dress and sailor hat— 
but, the next, he turned his head away, muttering, “She wouldn’t 
look at me, except to say Voetzak!” 

Moshingwe was friendly, but slightly stiff, as if overawed by the 
Rev. Jonathan Carveth. This gentleman, who was present at the 
interview, was also a little stiff, if not exactly unfriendly ; and the 
two maintained a sort of armed neutrality. 

Business went on fairly well for a time, and then it stuck. Some 
good tusks were bought, and paid for, and stowed away in the 
waggon ; and more were bargained for, which could not be delivered 
at once, as they had to be fetched from a distance. While Ritson 
was waiting, another ox died, and some goods were stolen from the 
waggon. He complained to Moshingwe, who was sympathetic 
enough, and readily promised to do his best to discover the thieves 
and compel restitution. But that, again, involved delay. 

You must remember that this territory was many miles outside 
any civilised jurisdiction whatever. Moshingwe was Paramount 
Chief of those parts, and ruled his tribe justly enough, on the whole 
—consulting Carveth from time to time, and taking his advice, or 
not, as it seemed good to him. 

Carveth took no more notice of Ritson than he could possibly 
help, and never once asked him up to his house, even after seeing 
him at the Sunday service. He guessed—and rightly—that Ritson’s 
motive was to stand well with Moshingwe by doing the respectable 
thing—the Chief, in a very elementary stage of instruction himself, 
being particular on this point. No doubt there was some excuse 
for Carveth’s unwillingness to introduce to his wife the sort of 
ruffian he believed Ritson to be. It was a pity that he had a way of 
taking so many things for granted. 

Ritson ground his teeth when he passed the Mission-house, and 
pretty Mrs. Carveth, if she happened to be on the stoep, would turn 
away her head and pretend not tosee him. He thought he knew 
what sort of things Carveth had been telling her, and made vague 
resolutions—which came to nothing for the moment—to try and 
justify those accusations. 

So the days dragged on, and Ritson, what with the dregs of his 
last “go” of fever, and the lingering ivory, and the undiscovered 
thieves, and the Carveths on the top of all, was feeling sore and 
irritable to the point of explosion, when Moshingwe invited him to 
drink w¢shwa/a with him and his councillors. He thought it politic 
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to accept, and take a bottle or two of “square-face” with him. 
The previous offer of a whole case, whereby he had hoped to grease 
the wheels of the ivory transaction, had been (through Carveth’s 
influence) coldly received ; but this was another matter. Carveth 
had not succeeded in putting down beer-drinkings ; the only result 
of his conscientious efforts had, so far, been his exclusion from the 
invitation-list. 

Ritson, who had learnt to like the native brew, enjoyed himself 
tolerably, and took enough to change his mood to one of corre- 
sponding elation. In short, he got—as he himself would have said 
—gloriously drunk, and reeled back to his waggon in a state of 
complete satisfaction with himself and the universe. 

It was still early, for some glimmering remnant of sense suggested 
the policy of returning while he could do so on his own feet. He 
threw himself on his bed, but could not sleep. The full moon hung 
low in the east, and seemed, to his excited fancy, to be making faces 
at him between the boughs of the Mission gum-trees. It was amus- 
ing, and he made faces back again. He felt so strong, so joyous, so 
ready for anything... . 

‘‘ Happy thought !—go and call on the parson’s wife !” 

Carveth had gone out after evening service to see a sick convert ; 
Mrs. Carveth was in the front room setting the supper-table, with the 
help of the little native maid. The gathering at the Chief’s had not 
yet broken up, but it was a select and not very noisy one, and did 
not disturb the peace of the rose-grown verandah—a peace that 
somehow impressed itself on Ritson’s bemused faculties. He 
lurched up the steps and stood in the doorway, a hand on either 
post. 

“ *Evening, Mis’ Carveth. Sorry—not able—call before. Pay 
respects, you know.” 

She looked up, startled, but kept her presence of mind. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Ritson? Won't you take one of the 
chairs on the stoep? Mr. Carveth will be in presently.” 

Ritson helped himself along by the wall, and dropped into the 
receptacle indicated, smiling foolishly. 

“Thanks, awfly. Floor deuced uneven—wobbles so—can’t 
think what’s got into it. Where’s old Carveth ?—off on a little spree 
all by himself? Wasn’t at Moshingwe’s. All right—never mind him ! ” 

Mrs. Carveth turned and whispered to the girl, who darted out at 
the back door, and off at full speed to find her master. She herself 
remained motionless inside the room, hoping that Ritson would fall 
asleep in the chair and cause no further trouble. But, unluckily, 
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his intoxication did not take that turn. It is not a nice thing to 
dwell on. Suffice it to say that when Carveth returned, breathless 
with running, Ritson had chased Mrs. Carveth into a corner of the 
verandah and was trying to kiss her. 

Carveth, with the assistance of two sturdy natives, hauled him 
off and deposited him in the box-room under the verandah. Before 
it was light in the morning, he was carried off, fast asleep, to his 
waggon, and laid on his own bed, where he awoke, late in the day, 
with a bad headache and a very hazy recollection of yesterday’s 
doings. 

As soon as Moshingwe was sober enough to attend to business, 
the missionary—ignoring the u¢skwa/a question for the moment— 
brought his complaint before him, as the only court of justice then 
and there available. The Chief, a little doubtful at first, succumbed to 
pressure, and summoned Ritson to the ¢sigodh/o ; and the case was 
tried in due form. Ritson knew the language nearly as well as 
Carveth, so no interpreter was needed, 

Ritson said, sulkily, that he had been drunk and remembered 
nothing. He knew, however, that the charge was true, and his self- 
disgust turned to a dull rage, not appeased when Carveth remarked, 
drily, that the excuse made matters, if anything, rather worse than 
before. There were several witnesses to the scene on the verandah, 
which Ritson did not attempt to deny. He offered to pay damages 
to any extent the Chief might assess—adding, to himself, that this 
only was wanted to complete his ruin. 

Carveth, appealed to by Moshingwe, said he thought Ritson 
ought to suffer the penalty in such cases made and provided. Ifa 
black man would have been sentenced for a similar offence, why not 
a white? But the Chief still hesitated. 

“ This is an ‘ndaba between brethren. There is no white man 
here to judge between you. But I never knew such a thing—that a 
white man should want a white man shamed in the sight of our 
people.” 

Ritson looked in bewilderment from one to the other. Carveth 
went on explaining that it was not a case of private revenge. The 
law must take its course for the sake of example; nothing would 
meet the requirements of justice but the usual sentence... 
Fifty lashes, in the open assembly. . . . 

“ You don’t mean it!” cried Ritson, with livid lips. “You 
wouldn’t do such a thing as that ! ” 

Carveth shrugged his narrow shoulders and said nothing. The 
man turned to him in agonised entreaty. Moshingwe and his 
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indunas did not understand his words, but they guessed his meaning, 
and looked away. 

“Tt was a blackguardly thing, I know, and I’m sorry for it. I’d 
never have done it if I hadn’t been drinking. I'll pay anything 
you like—and you may thrash me yourself, as long as I can stand— 
only not—not that !—You’re an Englishman, aren’t you ?” 

But Carveth hardened his heart. Perhaps it was not altogether 
easy ; but he said to himself that sentiment must give way to justice, 
and no concessions be made to caste prejudice. He must have 
had an enviably strong conviction that he was right, or he never 
could have faced Ritson’s eyes. 

Moshingwe did not half like the business, and was not sure but 
that trouble would come of it some day. But he did not want to 
quarrel with his missionary ; and, after all, there was something 
to be said on that side. So he took the opinion of his councillors. 

These old men said their say, one after another, at great length, 
and had not materially advanced the business, when a welcome 
diversion occurred. A messenger arrived with news that Enderby’s 
waggon was on its way. 

Moshingwe and Carveth both knew Enderby, and respected him 
—Carveth rather grudgingly, for he was a mere secular person, a 
hunter and explorer (unknown, at that date, to fame and the 
R.G.S.), and not an indiscriminate enthusiast for missions, though 
most natives, and some misguided missionaries, were enthusiasts for 
him. The Chief’s brow cleared. 

“Tf this is indeed Enderby, can he not judge the matter? 
Refer it to him, O Kaviti, and let both agree to abide by his 
decision.” 

Ritson accepted eagerly ; Carveth was reluctant, but gave way at 
last, since there was nothing else to be done. The prisoner was shut 
up, for the present, in an empty hut, where he was supplied with food, 
and left alone—to his infinite relief. 

He had heard of this Enderby, but knew very little about him. 
It was hardly likely that any other white man would back up Carveth 
in his monstrous resolution; and yet—and yet—had he not 
heard that Enderby was a friend of the missionaries at Kuruman ?— 
They were all alike. . . . He fell to wondering stupidly what he 
should do if things went against him. He thought of the cases of 
powder in his waggon, and the wild plans that had rushed through 
his mind while he stood at bay in the ésigodhlo. ... They had 
taken away his knife, or it might have been best to make sure. . . 
But now there was nothing for it save to wait and see. .. . 
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In the afternoon of the next day Enderby came to him. He 
had talked out the zzdada for three hours, and had then asked to see 
Ritson alone. When the door was pushed aside, and a man crawled 
in on his hands and knees, one look at his face told Ritson that 
help had come. 

He was cold and stern, but Ritson thought the sound of his 
voice was like spring water in the desert. He stood up, and hung 
his head, like a schoolboy in disgrace, and answered all questions, 
with no attempt at excuse or evasion. 

‘Well, you seem to be a pretty considerable blackguard,” said 
Enderby at last ; “ but, all the same, I don’t like the idea of—what 
was proposed. You deserve it, every bit—but I’m hanged if I could 
stand that!” 

Ritson put out his hand against one of the hut-posts to steady 
himself. He could have fallen at this man’s feet. 

“ Anything...” he stammered. “ You'll see fair play !” 

“Moshingwe and the missionary have agreed to leave 
it in my hands. What I propose is this. You apologise to 
Carveth——” 

“IT won’t—I ’ll be cut into pieces first !” 

“ Very good—I have no more to say.” 

“Oh! don’t go! For God’s sake, listen a minute! You were 
not there—you don’t know !—I did, and it was no use. I told him 
before them all I was sorry I’d done it, and offered to let him take 
it out of me in private to any extent he liked. . . . I thought ”— 
his voice dropped, and he stole a shamefaced look at Enderby— 
“you were going to say—you’d thrash me yourself.” 

“So I was... . I didn’t know you’d said that.” . . . Carveth 
had not seen fit to mention it; but Enderby saw that the man was 
speaking the truth. . . . “ Well, are you willing to take your licking 
from me, with no one but Carveth present ?—It’s a disgusting job— 
but there seems to be no other way... .” 

“God bless you!” cried Ritson, and, leaning against the post, 
broke down, and sobbed out loud. Enderby understood. 

“Tt was a brute of a thing to do—but—I’m sorry for you.” He 
stopped, and seemed on the point of saying more, but turned away 
abruptly, and went out, leaving Ritson comforted. 

He went to the Chief’s hut, where Carveth was waiting, and 
reported Ritson’s acceptance of the arrangement. 

“That is good,” said Moshingwe, politely waving aside Carveth’s 
attempted remonstrance. “Is it not best that a man should be 
judged by his own people? Go, then, and finish the matter !” 
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“ By-the-bye,” said Enderby, as they went away together—“is it 
true he told you he was sorry for what had happened?” 

“I believe he did—but what’s the good of that? He only 
wanted to escape the consequences.” ; 

“] think you do him injustice. He did feel it. But if you do 
your best to break down a man’s self-respect, and drive him to 
desperation———” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to strike you that I am not acting for myself 
alone. It’s difficult enough to get any sort of justice done in these 
parts—and think of the moral effect, if such conduct is passed over 
in a white man! Think of what it may mean—not for me, or my 
wife, but for any who may come after us !” 

“ Carveth, there’s truth in what you say, and yet— Forgive me if I 
speak very plainly. Are you quite sure there’s no personal feeling? 
Wouldn’t you have been a little bit glad to see the poor devil degraded 
in his own eyes and everyone else’s ?” 

Carveth looked at him, with an angry light in his small, keen 
eyes ; but Enderby went on, quietly, before he had time to speak. 

“Never mind—I’m not your judge ; and perhaps that was too 
much to say. Only—don’t you see ?—he’s not all bad, I fancy—not 
by a long way. And that would have gone near to make him so. If 
you could realise what it meant Zo Aim, you’d see it was rather out of 
proportion. . . . And, if we all had just what we deserve—— It’s not 
what you preach yourself, you know !” concluded Enderby, not very 
lucidly. 

“ Thank you !” said Carveth icily. “I think I know——’ 

“Oh! can’t we get the business over?” interrupted Enderby 
wearily. ‘In there, I suppose? I'll be back directly.” 

When he returned from his waggon he found Carveth already in 
the hut, which was faintly illuminated by a paraffin lamp set on a 
packing-case. The guards had been stationed out of earshot, with 
instructions to allow no one to approach—a needless precaution, as it 
turned out, for the most ardent curiosity durst not disobey Moshingwe’s 
orders. 

Ritson was still leaning against the post when Enderby came in. 
He stepped forward, without a word, while Carveth went to shut the 
door—stripped off his shirt, and knelt down. Enderby turned away 
for a moment, drawing the sjambok he held through his left hand. 
Then he bent towards him, and whispered, 

“T can’t spare you—for your own sake.” 

Ritson looked straight at him, and said, “ All right—don’t !” 

“ Ready——? Now!” 
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Ritson never moved or uttered a sound ; in fact, he bore it better 
than they did. Not a word was said till it was over, and Enderby 
flung his whip across the hut, and snapped at Carveth, “ There ! that 
ought to be enough! Now go!” 

Carveth was glad enough to get away. He had not expected to 
witness things at such close quarters, and was a good deal shaken, 
and also, if the truth must be told, staggered by the man’s fortitude ; 
and he did not feel comfortable. 

Ritson lay still, where he had_ lurched forward on his face. 
Enderby knelt beside him, and laid a gentle hand on his shoulder. 

“We're all alone, Ritson. Come, let me help you.” 

He could scarcely stand, when lifted to his feet ; he leaned, as if 
dazed, against Enderby, who held him in his arms, for a minute or 
two, in silence. Then he rousedjhimself, and tried to draw away. 

“Oh! I forgot—I didn’t mean——” 

“ What?” 

To let you touch me——” 

‘My poor chap, see here. You've done all a man can do, and 
no one wants to remember the other thing now. Forget all about it, 
and make a fresh start. I’m sorry I called you what I did—I see 
you're notthat! There, then—just lie down on the mat here. Now 
drink this, and you'll feel better. . . . Am I hurting you?—So!... 
Now I'll leave you here. No one shall disturb you. I'll come and 
fetch you when it’s dark, and you can go straight to bed. No— 
really—you’ve nothing to thank me for !” 

And, very red and embarrassed, he drew away the hand which 
Ritson had caught to his lips, and hurried off to Ritson’s camp, 
where he found the boys sitting about, sullen, perplexed and helpless. 
He set them to work at once, and himself saw the bed made up on 
the cartel, sending over for some of his own things to make it more 
comfortable. Then he started for the Mission-house. 

“TI suppose there’s no objection to his staying where he is till 
dark ?—I’ll get him away quietly then.” 

Carveth’s face hardened. 

“T have nothing further to do with the matter ; but I must say I 
think he has been let off far too easily. Why should he escape public 
disgrace? It’s putting a premium on——” 

“Oh! come, Carveth! can’t you forgive him now? MHasn’t he 
suffered enough ?” 

“As to that—it’s not been excessive. A hardened ruffian like 
that——” 

“Do you think so? Then you know less of human nature than 
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I gave you credit for. With one word, if you’d said it in time, you 
might have had that man at your feet! I suppose—strictly speaking, 
you were within your rights. But I should have thought your—our 
—religion would have taught you that it’s sometimes best not to 
insist on them.” 

“You don’t understand !” cried Carveth choking. “It’s not a 
question of forgiveness or—or--— You have no right——” His 
conscience was not quite easy, and he was growing heated. 

“Well, I won’t argue. But you’re wrong—and I think you know 
it, in your heart.” 

“Tf you’ve come here to insult me and—and the Gospel I 
preach——” 

“T haven’t. Good-evening.” 

Ritson had fallen asleep from sheer nervous exhaustion, and 
awoke in the friendly darkness, to find Enderby beside him. 

“Can you walk ?—steady, now—come along!” 

He got him to bed and then brought him some hot soup, and 
made him drink it, while he sat beside him, unfolding his plans. 

“‘T mean to inspan and start about an hour after midnight. By 
the time it’s light we shall be miles away from here. Then you can 
go your own way, or trek with me—just as you like.” 

Ritson gave an impatient movement. 

“T’d give anything to get away from here, but I can’t! I shalk 
be ruined anyway. I’ve paid out no end of stuff to Moshingwe, and 
he hasn’t got his ivory in yet.” 

“Look here, Ritson, you’re not fit to talk business to-night. 
Don’t you worry. I'll pay you back what you’ve laid out and take 
my chance of collecting the tusks from Moshingwe later on. Do 
you think you can trust me?” 

There was no answer, but a sob in the dark. 

“‘ Go to sleep, then. . . . Look here, I think I'll fetch you a dose 
of—something I keep for emergencies. You must sleep and 
forget.” 

Ritson clung to his hand as if he could never let go. 

“If you’d only make it strong enough for me not to wake again !” 

** Nonsense !—I thought you had more pluck! Things are not so 
bad as all that. . . . Don’t you go thinking Jonathan Carveth made 
the world. You were wrong—but he’s been wrong too—and he’ll 
find it out some day. Just you lie still and don’t think of anything!” 

“Just one thing.” It was not easy to say, and Ritson turned over 
and half hid his face in the pillow. “I'd like her—to know——” 

“Yes. I'll see her myself.” 
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Say I’m an awful blackguard, and I couldn’t think of asking her 
to forgive . . . but, if being ashamed . . .” 

“T'll tell her. I think she’ll understand.” 

She did. Enderby wound up a cruelly trying day by going over 
once more—after Ritson’s overwrought brain had been made captive 
by the merciful opiate—to the brick house among the gum-trees. 

As he came up the path he heard the piano through the open 
front windows, and stopped to listen. Carveth was not a good 
sleeper, least of all when he was worried, and the interval of relaxa- 
tion which the two allowed themselves after winding up the day’s 
business lasted to-night a little longer than usual. 


So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it sti-ill 
Will lead me on —— 


sang Mrs. Carveth’s sweet, weak little soprano, and Enderby waited 
in the shadow at the foot of the steps till she had finished. He went 
up as the last chords died away, and began a lame apology for the 
lateness of his intrusion, as he saw Carveth rising slowly from the 
depths of his basket-chair. His greeting was anything but cordial ; 
and indeed he looked worn out. His wife faced round on the piano- 
stool, and sprang up. 

“ Why, Mr. Enderby! Come to have a little music before going 
to bed? Please sit down!” 

**Thank you, Mrs. Carveth, but I mustn’t stop. I’m sorry to 
disturb you, but I’m leaving early, and—I have something to say.” 

The lamp-light fell on his face as he stood there saying it ; and 
his look and the sound of his voice awed and touched her. She was 
being reminded—though she did not know it—of what had first 
drawn her to Jonathan Carveth seven years ago, and also, uncon- 
sciously, wondering what had become of that something. 

“Norah!” exclaimed the Rev. Jonathan, in an undertone of 
amazed reproof. For she was plainly not using her handkerchief to 
drive away the mosquitoes. 

For once she took no notice. She held out her hand to Enderby. 
“Tell him not to worry himself. I will never think of it again.” 

For one moment her training made her feel as if she ought to 
add something—I might almost say, professional ; but with a certain 
sublime trustfulness of intuition, she concluded that it might safely 
be left to Enderby. He wrung her little brown hand very hard, and 
said, fervently, ‘God bless you !—Good-bye.” Carveth walked down 
to the gate with him. 

“Tf there’s anything we can do ”—he began, trying to speak as if 
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it were a trifle which had only just occurred to him—“ any medical 
attention, you know——” 

“Thank you—but he doesn’t need anything more than I can do 
for him. I’d be very much obliged, though, if you wouldn’t mind 
telling Moshingwe I’ll call round and collect that ivory from him in 
six months’ time. I’ve settled with Ritson to buy it. Thanks. 
Good-night.” 

Now, I have tried hard to show that Jonathan Carveth was not a 
bad man, or even an abnormally contemptible one. He had some 
queer twists in his nature, though; and to the end of his days he 
never got it out of his head that Enderby had made a good thing 
out of that transaction about the ivory. ‘To show how this was would 
take volumes of analysis, and do no good after all. The main point 
is, that Ritson did not go to the bad, but was, apparently, of some 
use while he lived, in his own rough way, and sorely missed, by some 
few people, when he died. 
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THE DUKE OF RIPPERDA: 


PAIN for many generations has been the paradise of political 
adventurers—native and foreign. The history of the country 
for the last three or four centuries presents us with a constant 
succession of them. Sometimes they are unworthy Court favourites 
of the Lerma or Godoy type ; at other times pure adventurers of 
foreign extraction, like Alberoni and Ripperda. The indolence and 
incapacity of those who would naturally form the governing class in 
the State have tended to bring about this result, and have led to the 
frequent employment of aliens in the country which of all nations 
in Europe is most jealous of foreigners. 

The strange adventures of one of these aliens, who for a short 
time got to the topmost round of the political ladder, illustrates 
strongly the dearth of statesmanship in Spain in the eighteenth 
century, as well as the profound dislike of the native Spaniard to 
have that done for him which he cannot, or will not, effect by his 
own exertions. The name of Ripperda was much in men’s mouths 
about a century and a half ago, but in these latter days has fallen 
into oblivion—a fate which, considering the part that he played 
towards his adopted country, cannot be said to have been altogether 
unmerited. 

William Louis, Baron de Ripperda, was a native of Groningen in 
the Netherlands, but his family is said to have been of Spanish 
extraction. He was born in the year 1680, and was brought up as a 
Catholic in the Jesuit College at Cologne. His religious principles 
appear, however, to have sat lightly upon him from his earliest youth, 
and never in his after career stood in the way of what was to him 
the first object in life—his own personal advancement. Accom- 


! «Memoirs of the Duke de Ripperda: First Embassador from the States- 
General to his Most Catholick Majesty, Then Duke and Grandee of Spain; 
Afterwards Bashaw and Prime Minister to Muly Abdalla, Emperor of Fez and 
Morocco &c., Containing A Succinct Account of the most Remarkable Events 
which happen’d between 1715 and 1736. London, Printed for John Stagg, in 
Westminster Hall; and Daniel Browne, at the Black-Swan, without Temple-Bar. 
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plished and fascinating in his manners, the marriage which presented 
itself as most likely to promote his interests was his union with a 
wealthy Dutch heiress, and in exchange for her hand he had no 
scruple in declaring himself a convert to Protestantism. This 
marriage secured for him various employments in Holland, both of 
a civil and military character, and in all of these he acquitted him- 
self with such ability and discretion that the States-General—when 
they had to appoint a Minister to the Court of Madrid after the 
Treaty of Utrecht—fixed upon Ripperda as one who had proved his 
capacity for dealing, not only with affairs of State, but also with those 
intricate questions of trade and finance which were soon to arise 
between the two countries. 

The new ambassador arrived at Madrid in July 1715, and before 
long had completely won over the Prime Minister, Cardinal Giudice, 
and had made himself a general favourite in the society of the 
capital. But the reign of the Cardinal lasted only a short time, and 
he was displaced in favour of an ecclesiastic of a far higher 
intellectual grasp. This was the celebrated Cardinal Alberoni, who 
had contrived and successfully negotiated the marriage between 
King Philip V. and Elizabeth of Parma, the niece of his own 
sovereign. Philip was a well-intentioned but weak-minded man, 
who throughout his life allowed himself to be controlled by his two 
wives, and they in turn were the instruments of their favourites. The 
first wife, Maria Louisa of Savoy, had been under the influence of 
the French adventuress, the Princess Orsini ; but the latter had been 
discarded and sent ignominiously out of the country on the arrival 
of Elizabeth of Parma, who would tolerate no female rival for the 
King’s favour. Ripperda paid his court to the new Minister, but 
Alberoni, who probably discerned in him a kindred spirit and a 
possible rival, gave him little of his confidence, although he could 
not fail to recognise and appreciate the talents of the Dutchman. 
He had become acquainted with a secret negotiation which had been 
going on in Giudice’s time for the reconversion of the Baron to the 
Catholic Faith, and for his abandonment of the service of the 
States for that of Spain. This project may not have presented 
itself to the Statesman-Cardinal as an event of such supreme 
moment as it appeared in the eyes of the Inquisitor-General, Giudice. 
Be this as it may, Ripperda had by this time made up his mind as to 
the course which he would pursue. He had lost his Dutch wife 
some years before this, and had married a Spanish lady of noble 
birth and connections; but so well had he kept the secret of his 
intended change of faith that, when he was recalled by the States in 
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1716, the change was not attributed to any suspicion on their part of 
his want of loyalty. He himself was very glad of the excuse for 
returning to Holland to settle his affairs and realise his property in 
that country, and he kept up the deception to the last. He took 
leave of his friends in Madrid with all the signs of grief on his 
countenance, as if he were destined never to see them. again, and he 
lost no opportunity when in Holland of contradicting the rumours 
which reached his ears of his intended abjuration of Protestantism. 

Soon afterwards he threw off the mask by returning to Spain. 
He met with a most cordial reception from the King, the Queen, 
and the Cardinal Minister, who resolved to celebrate his admission 
into the Catholic fold with elaborate ceremonial. He was received 
on the day appointed at the Palace of San Ildefonso by the Prince of 
Asturias and a company of Grandees, who conducted him to the 
Chapel Royal, “ where their Catholic Majesties and the Infants of 
Spain were present.” When the ceremony of his admission and a 
Grand Mass had been concluded, he was entertained at a magnifi- 
cent banquet by the Jesuits, and this was followed by an equally 
splendid supper at his own house. But the Queen and Alberoni 
hoped to get something more useful out of the Baron than his con- 
version. Before the ceremony took place the people of Madrid had 
been greatly edified by hearing of the lengthened interviews of the 
neophyte with the Cardinal, which, naturally enough, they attributed 
to the pious zeal of the latter in explaining to his pupil the mysteries 
of the Roman Catholic faith. This sublime conception must yield, 
however, to the more probable story that they were consulting 
together as to the establishment of a wool-mill at Segovia—a project 
which Ripperda had unfolded to the willing ears of the far-seeing 
statesman. 

Since the days of Ximenes, Spain had never possessed a states- 
man who understood better or was more capable of furthering her 
true interests than she now had in Alberoni, and it is truly surprising 
that even his master-mind was able to effect so much in the course 
of his short career. The country had been brought by misgovern- 
ment, corruption, and gross superstition to the lowest state of 
poverty and degradation under the miserable rule of the three last 
princes of the House of Austria. It was difficult for the vulgar mind 
in those days to realise such a fact as this, which seemed to be con- 
tradicted by the accounts of the fleets of galleons coming over every 
year to Spain laden with precious metals from the Indies. But it 
was long before the nations could recognise the truth that the posses- 
sion and the locking-up of gold does not constitute wealth, and it was 
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matter of astonishment that a small country like Holland, with few 
resources in itself, was so much more prosperous than Spain, and the 
inhabitants individually so much richer and more comfortable in 
their circumstances than those of the southern State. Spain was 
further exhausted by the desolating war, which had so long raged 
within her borders, to determine the succession to the crown. But 
this war had been of some service to her in displaying to the world 
the unconquerable spirit of her sons, and their determination not to 
yield to foreign dictation in the choice of their sovereign, and 
Alberoni showed what she was again capable of becoming under 
careful guidance. If he had been allowed his own way he would 
probably have kept out of embroilments with foreign Powers, and 
would have concerned himself principally with the development of 
the internal resources of the country. 

One of the schemes which he cordially approved of and pro- 
moted was the establishment of this wool-mill at Segovia, which was 
encouraged with the view of directly competing with England in her 
manufactures. Ripperda explained that the English bought the 
Spanish wool, worked it up at home, and sold it to the Spaniards at 
greatly enhanced prices. This was a source of wealth which might 
very easily be retained by the Spaniards if they would only undertake 
the manufacture themselves, and there would also be the pleasure of 
striking a blow at England in one of her most important industries. 
The mill was accordingly established, and flourished greatly under 
the fostering care of the Baron. 

But, although he was willing to employ him in such matters, the 
Cardinal could not bring himself to take Ripperda into his confidence 
in matters of State, which he entrusted to none but his own creatures 
and those under his entire control and authority. This he felt with 
a man of Ripperda’s talents and ambition could not long be the case. 
He was now eager to work out the schemes of his ambitious patroness, 
Elizabeth of Parma, but it must be by his own ways and means, and 
with his own instruments. The Queen had two great projects in her 
mind, one of these being the recovery of Gibraltar from the English, 
and the other the securing of the succession of Parma, Piacenza, and 
Tuscany to her son Don Carlos. Her ambitious designs were 
well known in Europe, and led to the formation of the “ Triple 
Alliance” between Great Britain, France, and Holland for protecting 
the integrity of the Treaty of Utrecht. The Emperor Charles VI. 
declined at first to join the Alliance, having no good reason, as he 
thought, for satisfaction with that Treaty which had disposed so 
cavalierly of his pretensions to the Crown of Spain. He had soon 
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good cause, however, for lamenting his decision. Under the rule of 
the Parmesan Queen and Minister, Spain exhibited an extraordinary 
and most unexpected revival of energy. A well-equipped expedition 
left Barcelona, and in two months had subdued the whole of Sardinia. 
In June 1718 a still larger armament set sail from’Spain. It was 
intended for the conquest of Naples and Sicily, and cast anchor near 
Palermo. The Emperor, now obliged to throw himself into the arms 
of the Allied Powers, concluded with them what is known as the 
‘* Quadruple Alliance,” and measures were taken to put a stop to the 
ambitious career of the Spanish Cardinal. Admiral Byng caught 
the Spanish fleet in the Straits of Messina, and in the action which 
followed the whole of their ships were taken or destroyed. 

After this great failure Alberoni endeavoured by various 
intrigues and negotiations to bring about divisions among the allies. 
He projected an expedition to England in favour of the Pretender, 
and a still more daring scheme for the seizure and deposition of the 
Regent Orleans. The discovery of the latter plot resulted in the 
invasion of Spain by a French army, and in the eventual disgrace and 
banishment of the Cardinal, whom the Queen found it necessary at 
length to sacrifice to the offended dignity of the Allied Powers. To 
these events succeeded a National Congress, which was held at 
Cambrai, and which dragged on its weary length for four years with- 
out doing anything effectual for the settlement of the disputes 
between the Imperial and Spanish sovereigns. ‘‘ This poor Congress,” 
says Carlyle, “spent two years in ‘arguments about precedencies,’ 
in mere beatings of the air; could not get seated at all, but wandered 
among the chairs till ‘February 1724.’ Nor did it manage to 
accomplish any work whatever even then ; the most inane of Human 
Congresses ; and memorable on that account, if on no other. There, 
in old stagnant Cambrai, through the third year and into the fourth 
were Delegates, Spanish, Austrian, English, Dutch, French, of solemn 
outfit, with a big tail to each, . . . there, for about four years, were 
these poor fellow-creatures busied, baling out water with sieves.” 
Elizabeth Farnese lost patience at last with the Congress, and 
employed what our author calls a “surprising Dutch Black-Artist, 
one Ripperda,” whom she had for Minister, “to pull the floor from 
beneath it and send it home in that manner.” ! 

If we may believe the ‘“ Memoirs,” Ripperda, then living in 
retirement at Segovia, knew nothing of the project which had been 
devised for sending him to Vienna to negotiate a separate treaty with 
the Emperor. The idea originated with a Spanish Jesuit settled at 
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Rome, but was brought to maturity in the subtle brain of Alberoni, 
who was now in high favour at the Papal Court, and the choice of 
Ripperda for the delicate service was probably due to him. An 
insult offered to the Spanish Court came opportunely to the aid of 
the Baron in his negotiations. The Infanta, who had been brought 
to Paris to be united to the young King, was sent back to her own 
country, as the King’s advisers had other views for him in the 
matrimonial line. By the active exertions of Ripperda, a treaty was 
concluded at Vienna between their Imperial and Castilian Majesties 
on April 30, 1725. By this treaty the Emperor for himself and his 
heirs renounced all claim to the crown of Spain, being at the same 
time confirmed in the possession of those dominions which had 
been handed to him by the Treaty of Utrecht, such as the Spanish 
Netherlands, Naples, and Sicily, and Parma and Piacenza were to 
go to the eldest son of the Queen of Spain on the death of the 
present possessor. There was also a treaty of commerce between 
the two Powers, securing to the Emperor’s subjects commercial 
advantages at the expense of the other maritime Powers. A third 
secret treaty is said to have had for its objects the transference of 
Gibraltar to Spain and an expedition to England in the interests of 
the Pretender. 

The Treaty of Vienna—the news of which fell like a thunderbolt 
on the rest of Europe—was the cause of great delight and satisfac- 
tion to the Spanish sovereigns. They proceeded at once to show 
this by the honours which they heaped on the successful negotiator. 
He was created a Duke and Grandee of Spain, and, on receiving 
permission to return to Madrid, his son, a mere youth, was allowed 
to remain at Vienna at the head of the Embassy. Ripperda left the 
capital in October 1725, and during his journey homewards was 
everywhere welcomed with marks of the highest distinction. He 
arrived in Madrid on December 11, and was at once entrusted by 
the King with some of the chief offices of State. But these were 
not enough for his ambition, and he grasped at the very highest post 
of all—which had already within recent years been held by two 
foreign adventurers, Giudice and Alberoni. After a short time he 
succeeded in obtaining the position of Prime Minister, and to the 
duties connected with it he attached those of five or six other im- 
portant offices of Government, all of which he kept in his own hands. 
His industry, indeed, was marvellous, and he showed such a capacity 
for work, and in many ways such an accurate knowledge of the true 
interests of the country, that had he acted with ordinary prudence 
and forbearance he might have been able to maintain his exalted 
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station for a long time. His head was full of schemes for the 
aggrandisement of Spain, both external and internal. The former 
he sought to promote by intrigues which involved him in disputes 
and jealousies with other Powers, and at home he created numerous 
enemies by the haughtiness of his manners and his unscrupulousness 
wherever his own interests were concerned. His elevation had, in 
fact, turned his head, and he had the misfortune to offend, not only 
the Spanish nobles, whom he excluded from power at home, but 
foreign nations, such as England and Holland, whose commerce he 
was doing everything he could to injure. The sovereigns, too, 
could not discover that he was effecting much in fulfilment of the 
magnificent promises, which he had made to them, of renewed pros- 
perity for Spain, and they had ample evidence of his extravagance 
and love of display. Graver charges came to be added to the heavy 
indictment against him. He wasaccused of revealing to unauthorised 
persons important secrets of State, and of embezzling sums of money 
belonging to the Treasury. These rumours, whether true or not, 
had such an effect on the King that he consented to hold a Council 
in the absence of Ripperda, at which it was resolved that he should 
be removed from the post of Prime Minister (May 1726). The 
Duke, although at first astounded by the news, which he received 
from the lips of the King himself, had sufficient dignity and presence 
of mind at once to resign all his appointments, at the same time 
reminding his Majesty that, if he had not his confidence in regard to 
one of these, he ought not to be allowed to retain any of them. He 
then retired to his house at Segovia, and so little thought had the 
King at this time of his utter ruin that he bestowed on him a pension 
of 3,000 pistoles “ until such time as he could employ him again in 
his service.” 

His affairs, then, at this stage were not in such a desperate con- 
dition as to preclude the chance of his once more regaining his 
ascendency, if he could only have been induced to remove himself 
for awhile from the public eye, until affairs had quieted down. But 
the restless spirit of Ripperda, which his sudden elevation had excited 
to the verge of intoxication, hurried him on to an act which caused 
his final ruin. Professing to believe that his life was not safe from 
the fury of the mob, which had been roused against him by his 
enemies, he resolved, contrary to the advice of his wife and of his 
best friends, to place himself under the protection of Colonel 
Stanhope, the British Ambassador. This fatal step at once con- 
firmed in the minds of most men all the worst suspicions against 
him. Stanhope, although he could not refuse the hospitality of his 
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house to the Duke, found himself greatly embarrassed with such a 
guest, and he went the next morning to inform the King of what 
had happened. He gave his word of honour that the Duke should 
not be allowed to leave the Embassy without notice being sent to 
the Court, nor until he should restore certain papers which he 
was accused of having purloined. The Ambassador was obliged 
nevertheless to submit to the presence of guards about his house 
and avenues, so as to prevent all chance of escape on the part of the 
Duke. A still more flagrant breach of international law was com- 
mitted a few days later, when an order was signed by the King for 
the forcible seizure of Ripperda within the hallowed precincts of the 
Ambassador’s house. This order was put into execution early on 
the morning of May 25 by a detachment of the Life Guards, who 
effected an entry into the Embassy, and took the Duke out of his 
bed, seized all his papers, hurried him into a coach, and conveyed 
him under a powerful escort to the Castle of Segovia. Although 
this outrage could not be passed over without indignant protest by 
Stanhope and his Government, it is more than probable that they 
were rather glad to get rid of their unwelcome guest, who had not 
been a friend to England, and there are some who even venture to 
suggest that the farce of a forcible seizure had been contrived 
between the Spanish Government and Colonel Stanhope. However 
this may be, in spite of the fierce diplomatic war which followed on 
the outrage, nothing further came of it. 

The fallen Minister in the meanwhile passed his time in irksome, 
but by no means severe, confinement in the Alcazar of Segovia. A 
man of such an active mind as Ripperda, who had so recently 
possessed almost absolute power in the State, could not be expected 
to reconcile himself all at once to his enforced retirement, and for 
awhile he gave vent to frequent outbursts of rage and to reproaches 
against the Spaniards for their ingratitude to one who was doing so 
much for their country. Two other troubles came also to add to 
his annoyance at this time. One was the gout, which fastened on 
him with great tenacity ; the other, the desertion of his wife and son. 
The Duchess at the first news of her husband’s disgrace was even 
more uncontrollable in her rage and fury against his persecutors 
than he himself had been; but once he was shut up she chose to 
consider that it was all over with him—or, what is more probable, 
she had been consoled by the bestowal of some portion of the 
royal favour to the exclusion of her husband. This had no doubt 
been secured to her by her noble relatives about the Court. What 
is certain is that, while her husband was languishing in prison, she 
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and her son, who had been recalled from Vienna, continued to live 
afterwards in comfort and distinction in Madrid, and never again 
crossed the path of their luckless relative on this side of the grave. 
Ripperda himself in the intervals of gout was not without con- 
solation of the kind most agreeable to his nature. What has been 
generally regarded as an intrigue with a chambermaid in the service 
of the Governor’s wife is worked up in the “ Memoirs” into the 
romance of the “ Fair Castilian.” But whoever the young person 
may have been,! she appears to have faithfully stuck by the Duke to 
the end of his chequered career, and by her ingenuity and devotion 
she devised and carried out a scheme for his escape from confine- 
ment. Many attempts had been made by Ripperda’s friends to 
obtain his release, but without success. Not even the prospect of 
a rupture with England and Holland, which the recent proceedings 
of the Government had almost provoked, tended to relax the 
vigilance with which the state prisoner was guarded, so that his 
friends looked upon his escape from the country as the only, but 
doubtful, resource left to him. They had contrived to realise and 
send out of Spain the greater portion of his fortune, and his faithful 
female friend and his valet devised a plan between them for out- 
witting the Governor. They purloined from the keeper’s apartment 
the key of a door leading into a little flower-garden, which bordered 
the valet’s chamber, and in which they concealed a silken ladder. 
Horses were engaged, which were to wait in a secluded spot not far 
from the walls, and a trustworthy guide was provided to conduct the 
party from the castle to the sea-coast. The preparations being thus 
made, it only remained to choose a favourable night for the enter- 
prise. It never seems to have entered the keeper’s mind that a 
heavy gouty man like the Duke would attempt to escape, so that no 
extra precautions were taken. When everything was in readiness, a 
bundle was made of all the valuable effects of the Duke, and the 
three inmates passed quietly through the valet’s room into the garden. 
The gardener’s ladder enabled the valet to fix the rope ladder to the 
other side of the wall, and when he descended to the place of rendez- 
vous outside he found the guide with a post-chaise awaiting. The 
whole thing seems to have been gone about in the most cool and 
deliberate manner. The guide and valet returned to the castle for 


1 Mr. George Moore, relying on Ripperda’s own words in a letter to a Dutch 
correspondent, says that she was a young lady of good family, a native of 
Tordesillas ; but, from what we know of the Duke’s veracity, it does not 
necessarily follow that the statement is strictly accurate. Lives of Cardinal 
Alberoni, The Duke of Ripperda, and The Marquis of Pombal. London, 1806. 
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the bundle and brought it to the chaise, and it then became the 
Duke’s turn to mount the ladder. This the gouty old gentleman 
found to be, as he had feared, a very difficult task for one in his dis 
abled condition, and it was only with much ado that the fair lady 
could persuade him to persevere in the attempt. A few steps up, with 
much pain and difficulty, and he was fain to halt and take breath. 
She then got on the ladder herself, and, at the risk of her life, lifted 
the Duke’s feet step by step until, after an hour’s hard work, he 
succeeded in reaching the top of the wall. The descent on the 
other side was somewhat easier, and they reached the post-chaise in 
safety and drove off in haste. They arrived at the sea-coast at 
St. Andoro without further alarm, got on board a ship in the road- 
stead, and immediately set sail for England. 

The news of the Duke’s escape, which was not discovered in the 
Castle until the next day at noon, was immediately communicated to 
the Ministry, and every effort was made.to overtake the fugitives, but 
without success. The event caused a sensation at the time in 
Madrid, but before long it came to be considered an exceptional 
piece of good luck for the Government in having thus got rid of a 
man so feared and hated on such easy terms. Ripperda meanwhile 
had arrived safely in London. He took and furnished a fine house 
in Soho Square, whence he launched out into all the gaieties of 
society in the Metropolis. He had taken the precaution to secure a 
large portion of his fortune by remitting it to the banks in London 
and Amsterdam, so that he had no difficulty in making an appear- 
ance worthy of his rank and reputation. But he had now only one 
object in life, namely, revenge on the nation which he considered 
had treated him with such signal ingratitude ; and during the five 
years of his residence in England (1726-1731) he tried by every 
means in his power to fan the flame of discord between the country 
which he had once ruled and that which now sheltered him. The 
English Government, nevertheless, were deaf to all his persuasions. 
Grateful as they were for the information supplied to them, and for 
the revelations of intrigues, in which Ripperda himself had doubtless 
played an important part, the Ministry were naturally disinclined to 
enter the lists against Spain on his quarrel. He had the same ill- 
success with the States-General of Holland. He then turned his 
attention in another direction, and, acting on the advice of a 
notorious Spanish adventurer, a quasi-pirate named Admiral Perez, 
he resolved to attempt to carry out his schemes of revenge against 
Spain from the States of Barbary, which were then, as they had 
been for centuries, in a state of chronic warfare with their old 
enemies in the Peninsula. 
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A vessel was purchased for him and sent round to the Texel, 
and, having settled his affairs in England and Holland, he set out 
from that port accompanied by his female friend and by his valet, 
and by certain Jews to whom he had granted a passage to Morocco. 
This was done from a desire to conciliate their nation, which was 
very powerful in the Moorish State, and Ripperda was not long in 
experiencing the good effects of his policy when he arrived in the 
country. On his landing at Tangier he was hospitably entertained 
by the Jews of that place. At Mequinez, the capital of the country, 
he soon obtained an audience of the Emperor Muley Abdallah, to 
whom he presented his letters of recommendation with an offer of 
his services against the Spaniards. These the Emperor gave him 
to understand could only be accepted on condition that he abjured 
his errors and turned Mussulman. There was at this time in the 
Moorish Court a French renegade named Ali, a man who had been 
a Cistercian monk, but who, having run through a course of wicked- 
ness and debauchery, had fled from his own country to Mequinez, 
had abjured the Christian religion, and had been admitted into the 
service of Muley Abdallah, with whom he was in high favour. 
Ripperda, with his usual astuteness, soon gained the acquaintance 
of this renegade, and they became bosom friends and companions. 
Ali obtained for him a second audience of the Emperor, at which 
the Duke appeared dressed in a splendid suit of crimson velvet 
trimmed with gold, his valet St. Martin accompanying him. He 
was more graciously received than on the former occasion, and a 
promise was made that his services would be accepted and his 
schemes for the campaign against Spain examined. Fortunately for 
his interests at Court, the arrival of his friend Admiral Perez was 
suddenly announced at Mequinez. That bold adventurer strongly 
advised the Emperor to avail himself of Ripperda’s offer and to 
entrust him with the conduct of the war, which one of his vast 
abilities was well fitted to bring to a successful issue. But as to one 
thing Muley Abdallah was firm. Ripperda must become a Mussul- 
man before he could be trusted as a Bashaw, such being the high 
distinction for which he was destined. To this, after much hesita- 
tion, he at length agreed,! greatly to the grief of the Fair Castilian, 
who, however she may have erred, had at all events been devoted 


1 In the Gentleman’s Magazine (Vol. I.) there is the following item of 
news under the heading of Foreign Affairs for August 1732: ‘‘ From Africa: 
That the Duke de Ripperda, who is turn’d Mahometan, had got into the Emperor 
of Morocco’s Favour ; and that to give him Authority they talk’d of a Match 
between him and the Mother Queen.” 
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to him, and now showed that she had some remnants of a Christian 
conscience leftin her. The valet had no such scruples, and preceded 
his master with much alacrity in his submission to the initiatory 
rite. 

The plans of the Bashaw de Ripperda, as he was now styled, 
were pushed on with great vigour, and he set out in person at the 
head of 10,000 men for the siege or blockade of Ceuta. This was his 
first appearance as the Commander of a great army, and he soon 
showed that he was endowed with many of the best qualities for 
such a position. He infused fresh spirit into the conduct of the 
siege, winning the complete confidence of the Moorish troops, and 
the place would probably have fallen into his hands had it not been 
for the arrival of a large armament from Spain, which was specially 
intended for the reduction of Oran. Ripperda took due precautions 
for preventing the landing of the Spaniards, but, his orders having 
been negligently attended to, the Count de Montemar, the Spanish 
Commander, succeeded in disembarking his army and commenced 
to lay siege to the place. Ripperda then came on with his main 
army—20,000 strong—and a furious battle took place (June 30, 
1732). It was well sustained by the Moors for awhile, but a flank 
movement by the Count instilled such a panic among them that, 
in spite of the Bashaw’s most strenuous efforts, they gave way and 
fled in all directions. Oran was immediately abandoned by the 
Moors and was occupied by Montemar, who found in it large supplies 
of guns, ammunition, and provisions which had been laid up there 
by the provident foresight of Ripperda. The news of the victory 
was brought to Spain together with the intelligence of the former 
Minister’s apostasy, and at the “Te Deum” for their success in 
arms their Spanish Majesties proclaimed: the degradation of their 
rancorous foe from his rank of Duke and Grandee of Spain. 
At Mequinez, too, Ripperda had reason to fear the worst vengeance 
of a jealous tyrant on an unsuccessful General, but, although he was 
recalled from the head of the army, which he had rallied after his 
defeat, he met with a generous and friendly reception from the 
Emperor, who assured him that he was fully sensible of the value of 
his services, and that the blame lay not with him but with the troops. 
This was not the only trouble which the unfortunate Muley Abdallah 
had to endure. A pretender to the throne arose in Muley Hamet, 
who threatened the capital itself with an army of several thousand 
men. Ripperda’s influence obtained for him the command of 9,000 
men, with whom he marched against the rebel, and by his skilful 
dispositions inflicted upon him such a severe defeat that he was 
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obliged to betake himself again to the mountains. This success 
put the climax to the ascendency of Ripperda at the Imperial 
Court, where he enjoyed the favour, not only of Muley Abdallah, 
but also of his mother, who had fallen in love with him. He was 
raised to the rank of Prime Minister and Chief Director of the 
Kingdom in things both civil and military. His power was, in fact, 
absolute for awhile. His friends Admiral Perez and Ali might 
naturally have been envious of this sudden elevation had he not 
taken care to soothe and flatter them by attributing his good fortune 
to their excellent advice. 

Notwithstanding his ill-success before Oran, Ripperda had been 
able to maintain the blockade of Ceuta, and he now attempted 
through the medium of his servant St. Martin to corrupt the fidelity 
of certain parties within the walls. Unluckily for the poor valet, his 
movements having excited suspicion he was arrested, and, being 
threatened with the torture, was obliged to make a full confession. 
Recognised as a renegade and apostate, he was sent off at once to 
Spain and handed over there to the tender mercies of the Holy 
Inquisition. Ripperda continued to make incursions in the direction 
of Oran and of Ceuta. During one of these raids he was unhorsed 
and very nearly captured. He succeeded in establishing a better 
discipline in the army, and inspired it with confidence in his guidance, 
but little or no progress was made towards the reduction of these 
strong places. By his advice the Emperor applied to the neighbouring 
kingdoms of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli for their assistance in this 
Holy War, and, with a large army from these parts joined to his own 
Moorish forces, he marched against Ceuta. A battle was fought in 
the neighbourhood of that town. Aftera fierce contest the Spaniards 
were routed, and Ripperda was able not only to invest Ceuta but to 
detach Ali with an army of 30,000 men to lay siege to Oran. At 
Ceuta two Christian spies, who attempted to spread a report among 
the Moors that a Spanish flotilla was on its way to relieve the place, 
were detected by Ripperda, and by his orders were impaled alive. 
This sight roused the indignation of some Christian slaves, who 
contrived to escape into the fortress and persuaded the Governor to 
make a sortie in force, which was carried out so efficiently that the 
Moors again fled in panic and abandoned the works to the Spaniards. 
The Moorish cavalry behaved with courage and sustained the contest 
for some hours ; but the whole of their infantry was either destroyed 
or dispersed, and Ripperda himself escaped with difficulty to Tetuan. 

The Emperor was much perplexed as to what was best to be 
done in these distressing circumstances—whether to sacrifice the 
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general or to strengthen his position. He was confirmed in his own 
inclination for the latter course by the advice of his mother, and he 
set out from Mequinez for the purpose of re-establishing the authority 
of the Bashaw, which had been somewhat impaired owing to his 
recent misfortunes. He had no sooner left the capital than the mob 
broke out into insurrection, and in their thousands assembled round 
the Palace, threatening its inmates with violence. The Queen- 
Mother, taking refuge from their fury in the gardens, died after a few 
hours’ illness from her exposure to the night air—an event which, 
when it became known, struck with awe and terror those who had 
been concerned in the tumult. They had good reason for their 
fears, for Muley Abdallah, after reinstating Ripperda, returned to 
the capital and prepared fora bloody revenge for the death of his 
mother. The officers of her guard and large numbers of citizens 
were put to death after various methods and degrees of cruelty, but 
many escaped from the city and took up arms with Muley Hamet, 
who was soon at the head of a considerable force. 

At the news of this fresh revolt Muley Abdallah sent off for 
assistance to Ripperda, who despatched a division of 5,000 men 
under the Bashaw of Taxar against Muley Hamet. The latter was 
drawn into an ambush and his army was totally destroyed, while the 
victor returned in triumph to Mequinez, where he was welcomed 
with the grateful thanks of the Emperor. But to Ripperda this 
success of a rival Bashaw meant the probable loss of his position, 
and he now took a step which he hoped would relieve him from the 
envious intrigues of his enemies. On the plea of increasing age 
and infirmity he asked permission to retire from the head of the 
army, and, as one last special favour, to have the nomination of his 
successor. This was agreed to, and he then named his friend Ali, 
who was wholly devoted to his interests, and whom he at once 
invested with the insignia of Commander-in-Chief. He now turned 
his energies to the civil affairs of the kingdom, and with the assist- 
ance of his friends the Jews, who were his spies and brokers in all 
his transactions, he continued to exercise a vast power and influence 
in the country. He persuaded the Emperor to consent to the 
debasing of the coinage as a means of lessening the taxes, and at 
the same time of securing some solid benefits for himself, and he 
contrived to net very considerable profits out of this kind of fraud, 
in the participation of which he had secured the services of a 
cunning old rascal, the Bashaw of Tetuan, on whose secrecy he 
could implicitly rely. Ripperda’s career, in fact, exhibits a continued 
downward progress until we find that the statesman, who at one 
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time had controlled the destinies of a great country, at length stoops 
to clip the coin of a barbarous and poverty-stricken nation. 

The unfortunate Emperor was bound to reap the fruits of his 
reliance on the evil counsels of his faithless adviser. Ripperda’s 
enemies made the most of the financial difficulties which followed 
on his disastrous policy, and spread rumours of his embezzlements 
from the Treasury and of his having betrayed secrets of State to the 
Christians. The leader of the new movement, one Muley Ali, was 
a pretender to the throne and assumed the ré/ of a patriot in order 
to serve his purpose. He gathered together a large number of 
adherents, and to these he made speeches strongly inveighing against 
the Emperor and the renegade Ripperda. The latter, perceiving 
how matters were likely to turn out, took measures to send his 
most valuable effects to a place of safety outside the city. He then 
returned to warn the Emperor, but, finding he was absent on a hunt- 
ing expedition, he set out privately for Tetuan and took refuge with 
his friend the Bashaw of that place. Meanwhile Muley Abdallah 
on his return from hunting learned to his dismay of the progress of 
the rebellion. Ripperda’s desertion tended still more to discourage 
him. By the advice of his Council he sent Commissioners to treat 
with the rebels, and orders to the Bashaw Ali to repair to Mequinez 
with all his forces. At the same time a Proclamation was issued 
dismissing Ripperda from all his employments. But these precau- 
tions availed him nothing. The people accused him of having 
connived at Ripperda’s escape, the rebels slew the Commissioners 
and defeated the Bashaw Ali’s army, so that the unhappy Emperor 
was obliged to fly from the city. Muley Ali was immediately pro- 
claimed Emperor of Morocco and Fez in his stead. He received 
the submission of all the Bashaws of the Empire except of him of 
Tetuan, who took refuge with Ripperda in the strong fortress of 
Tangier. There they were besieged by an army of negroes sent 
against them by Muley Ali, but they managed to buy them off, and 
the blacks went away from the place with their pockets full of gold. 
But the two Bashaws thought it better to come to terms with the 
new Emperor, and they offered to do him homage and to contribute 
a large sum to his coffers on condition that they received his pardon 
and protection. These terms were willingly agreed to by Muley 
Ali. They then returned to Tetuan, where they took up their abode 
and where they were joined by Ali, who had up to that time loyally 
adhered to the fortunes of the dethroned monarch. That unfortunate 
man had been forced to take refuge in the wilds of the Province of 
Taffilet, where for the time he was safe from the rage of his enemies 
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The subject of our sketch spent the last few years of his life at 
Tetuan in peace and safety. He gradually became very infirm and 
took to his bed, attended by his friend Ali and the Fair Castilian, 
whom he had always regarded as his wife. He would allow no one 
else to come near him, and he suffered much from his old enemy the 
gout, which at times caused him the greatest agony. The “ Memoirs” 
state that, when he was near his end, he had a secret visit from a monk 
resident at Mequinez, one Father Zachary, to whom he made a full 
confession of the many grievous sins of his life, and from whom he 
received absolution and the sacraments. He died on October 17, 
1737, and, as had been foreseen by him, the breath was no sooner 
out of his body than his enemies entered the house and pillaged it. 
As the Moors were quite ignorant of his having changed his religion, 
his body was transported by the Bashaw’s orders to the Mosque, 
where the “Imam” uttered a long harangue on the virtues of the 
deceased, and he was interred with great pomp under a triple dis- 
charge of the guns of the fortress. 

R. D, HOME, 
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THE ASPEN TONGUE. 


N ancient writer observed with some truth that a kindly 
Providence has bestowed upon every species of animal its 
own proper means of defence, which it instinctively calls into action 
when molested. The donkey makes instant recourse to its heels, 
the ox to its horns, the dog to his teeth. The physically weaker 
half of the human species, in a similar manner, has not been left 
destitute of its peculiar weapon. Woman can afford to leave to her 
coarser mate such brutal superiority as thews and sinews are able to 
secure, in the serene consciousness of possessing a potent instrument 
of defence and assault in her skilful use of that small, but nimble 
and effective, member—the tongue. Man has felt its power, and, 
smarting under its castigation, has fallen back on his own blunter 
weapon, the pen, fain to turn his impotent satire against that organ 
which he knew he was unable to encounter on its own field. 
Considering that the vast preponderance of writers in the olden 
time belonged to the ruder and more taciturn sex, it is not surprising 
to find that early literature abounds in passages which make merry 
at the expense of women and the superior powers of loquacity with 
which they are endowed. The mischief done by the first woman in 
her fatal colloquy with the Tempter was always in evidence ; and 
that didactic fourteenth-century father, the Knight of La Tour 
Landry, warns his daughters “to have not mani wordes,” by the 
example of a talkative young lady who lost the chance of a royal 
husband by indulging in her “ mervailous moche langage.” Jean 
Paul Richter had a theory that the tongue power of women was the 
result of the sedentary nature of their occupations, as men whose 
work is of a similar character, such as tailors and shoemakers, 
develop a similar faculty. He thought, too, that he had discovered 
a useful end in the economy of Nature which was fulfilled by this 
feminine peculiarity. Accurate observers, according to him, have 
pointed out that the reason why the leaves of trees keep up their 
constant fluttering motion is that the atmosphere may be purified by 
this perpetual flagellation or oscillation of the leaves. Now, it would 
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be very wonderful had Nature—always economising her forces, 
Nature who never does anything in vain—ordained this much longer 
oscillation, this seventy years’ wagging of the feminine tongue, to no 
definite purpose. ‘For the purpose in question,” he says, “ we have 
not far to seek. It is the same which is subserved by the quivering 
of the leaves of trees. The endless, regular, unceasing beat of the 
feminine tongue is to assist in agitating and stirring up the atmo 
sphere, which would otherwise become stagnant.” 

We might feel inclined to dismiss this dizarre play of fancy as 
characteristic of, and peculiar to, Jean Paul. But, as a matter of 
fact, the same ungallant comparison occurs again and again with 
curious reiteration. A host of writers have independently recognised 
a counterpart of the female tongue in the perpetual movement of the 
leaf wagging upon its bough. Thus old Gerarde, who wrote the 
Herball, 1595—to begin with him—enlivens page 1,303 of his sober 
and bulky folio with the sly remark that the “ Aspentree may also be 
called Tremble, after the French name, considering it is the matter 
whereof women’s toongs were made, as the Poets and some others 
report, which seldome cease wagging.” One of the poets he refers 
to was doubtless Edward Gosynhyll, who some forty years before 
published a satirical poem, called “ Prayse of All Women,” in which 
occur the lines :— 


Some say the woman had no tongue, 
After that God did her create, 

Until the man took leaves long 

And put them under her palate ; 

An Aspen leaf of the Devil he gat, 

And for it moveth with every wind 

They say women’s tongues be of like kind. 


Witty Sir Thomas More expressed his fear that if women were 
once suffered to begin speaking in the congregation “those aspen 
leaves of theirs would never leave wagging” (“ Works,” 1532, viii. 
p. 769). A little later an ohscure poet, T. Howell, who deserves his 
oblivion, makes the flippant remark : “In women’s mindes are divers 
winds, which sturtheir Aspin tunge to prate and chat” (“ Poems,” 1567).! 

Among the ancient Egyptians the leaf of the Persea tree is said to 
have been held in reverence from its likeness to the human tongue, 
but this was in respect to its shape rather than its mobility.? 


? We can only recollect one author who has the candour to attribute the 
aspen tongue to his own sex. Dr. O. Wendell Holmes speaks of “ boys whose 
tongues were as the vibrating leaves of the forest” (Over the Teacups, 29). 

2 Di Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 377. 
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Another very rare “lytell boke named the Schole-house of 
Women,” 1561, tells how a certain man having married a tongueless 
wife sought a remedy for her deficiency from the Evil One, with sad 
results. The Devil bids him put an aspen leaf in her mouth anda 
tongue it shall her make—which it did with a vengeance. For 


From that day forward she never ceased ; 
Her boistrous bable greeved him sore. 

And by proof dayly we see 

What inclination nature maketh ; 

The aspin lefe hanging where it be, 

With little winde or none it shaketh, 

A woman’s tung in like wise taketh 

Little ease and little rest : 

For if it should, the hart would brest [burst]. 


Very similarly in “The Hundred Merry Tales” (1526) a man cures 
a dumb wife by laying three aspen leaves under her tongue while she 
is asleep. The same charm recurs in an old Scottish ballad, “‘ The 
Dumb Wife of Aberdour” :— 

This night in her first sleep 

Under her tongue then lay 

Of quaking aspen leaf 

The whilk betokens wind ; 

And she shall have relief 

Of speaking, thou shalt find. 


How well this sly pleasantry hit the popular taste is manifest from 
its persistent appearance in chap-books. In “ Pasquil’s Jests with 
the Merriments of Mother Bunch” (about 1650) the story is told of 
a certain farmer who, having the misfortune to have a dumb wife, 
resorted to a great magician for help. To effect a cure he is directed 
to lay an aspen leaf under her tongue, as that, if anything, would set 
it wagging. The good man, however, exceeds his instructions, and, 
in order “to make the matter more sure, tooke ‘ree aspen leaves 
and laid them all three under his wife’s tongue, who immediately 
began to talk and prate very nimbly, and upon a very small occasion 
to curse and raile downright.” The unhappy husband hastens to the 
magician to undo the mischief he had brought on himself. “ Marry 
then, God help thee (quoth the magician), for it is an easie matter 
to make a woman speak, but to make her hold her tongue is past my 
cunning.” ! 

Another curious ballad, highly commended by Addison,? “The 


1 J. Ashton, Humour, Wit, and Satire of the XVIIth Century, p. 120. 
2 The Spectator, No. 247. 
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Wanton Wife of Bath,” represents the shrew as demanding admission 
at Heaven’s gate; she taunts the various saints who dispute her 
entrance by casting up to them their own failings when on earth, and 
has the following passage of arms with St. Thomas :— 


** They say,” quoth Thomas, ‘* women’s tongues 
Of aspen leaves are made; ” 

** Thou unbelieving wretch,”” quoth she, 
** All is not true that’s said.” 


It is certainly remarkable with what strange unanimity men of 
languages and climes the most remote have agreed in thus finding 
“ tongues in trees,” when women are in question. The canny Scots 
of Kelso satirically call the Populus tremula, or aspen, by the homely 
name of “ Auld-wives’-tongues.” Making exactly the same quip the 
North American Indian, mindful of the squaw that shares his wig- 
wam, names the aspen tree in his own language “ woman-tongue,” 
and adds the explanatory comment, “ Never still, never still, always 
go.” Southey gives the story in his “ Commonplace Book,” iv. 172. 
Nearer home we have Taffy in his expressive Welsh calling the same 
restless tree Zafod y merchen, which, being interpreted, is just 
**woman’s tongue.” 

Finally, the stolid German, when he remarks that the tongues of 
his women-folk pappelen, i.e. prate or babble too much, uses a word 
near akin to Aappel, the poplar, so called from the restless movement 
of its lisping leaves ; just as the aspen in the Isle of Wight is named 
the ipp/e, and the tremulous Bo-tree of the Buddhists is the pippa/a. 
We close this libellous article with a citation from an old poet given 
by Folkard in his “ Plant-lore ” :— 

The quaking Aspen, light and thin, 
In the air quick passage gives ; 
Resembling still 
The trembling ill 
Of tempers of womankind, 
Which never rest 


But still are prest 
To wave with every wind. 


A. SMYTHE PALMER. 
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SOME DOMESTIC REMINISCENCES 
OF THOMAS CARLYLE AND 
HIS WIFE. 


HE following incidents in the everyday life of Thomas Carlyle 

and his wife, although trivial in themselves, may be of interest, 

as they are unknown to the general public, and narrated by those 

whose daily occupations brought them within the domestic sphere of 
the Carlyles, both in the country and in London. 

Near to the village of Thornhill, in Dumfriesshire, is the farm- 
house of Templand, to which Jane Welch came with her mother, 
and where she lived until marriage joined her bright and clever 
personality to the rugged genius in the shadow of whose fame it was 
thereafter her fate to live and be known only as the wife of Thomas 
Carlyle. During her mother’s life they several times visited Temp- 
land, and there occurred two little incidents which show that Carlyle, 
as a rule undemonstrative, had a very strong affection for his wife. 
in those days the only mode of conveyance was by stage-coach, 
which passed through to Glasgow by the main road, and as the 
distance was too far for Mrs. Carlyle to walk, an ordinary Scotch 
farm cart was sent to meet the coach at the nearest point. To save 
his wife from its springless shaking and jolting, Carlyle took her on 
his knee, but when they came to the steep, rough hill leading up to 
Templand, finding that even this did not protect her from feeling 
the sudden jolts of the lumbering wheels, he stepped over on to the 
shaft, and with her still in his arms, seated himself on the haunches 
of the steady-going cart-horse, thus holding her in comparative ease 
until they reached the house. The other incident was later on, 
when Carlyle drove himself down in a gig, and Mrs. Carlyle, who was 
in the house, hearing the sound of wheels, ran out to meet and 
welcome him. He was so occupied in bending down over the side 
to kiss her that he forgot to guide the horse, with the consequence that 
the gig-wheel grazed on a stone and the whole affair was overturned, 
though happily with no ill-effects, 
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About a mile from Templand, on a knoll overlooking the River 
Nith and a lovely stretch of valley and hillside, is Holmhill, at that 
time the residence of Dr. and Mrs. Russell, the doctor having retired 
from practice and occupying the position of banker in Thornhill. 
Both he and his wife were Mrs. Carlyle’s great and constant friends, 
and she often paid them lengthened visits, her husband also coming 
at intervals, but never remaining long at a time, as he usually went 
down to stay with his sister, Mrs. Aiken, who lived near Dumfries. 
Mrs. Carlyle was very delicate, often complaining of pain in her side, 
and the doctor and his wife were extremely kind and attentive in all 
things, humouring her moods and giving way to her wishes. Dr. 
Russell would sometimes link his arm in hers and walk with her up 
and down a small corridor in the house for half an hour at a time. 
She was also extremely nervous, and during her visits the cocks were 
all shut away in an outhouse, so that their crowing might not be 
heard, and all the clocks prevented from striking, as she could not 
bear these sounds. Every fortnight she was weighed, wearing the same 
dress each time, so that there should be no difference in the weight 
of clothing, and in one visit of ten weeks she gained twelve pounds 
to her own and the Russells’ great satisfaction, the peace, rest and 
quietness of the country evidently suiting her better than the more 
active and busy life she led in London. Her morning headdress 
was a white net cap, coming to a point in front and drawn in behind 
under the hair, this being changed in the afternoon for a small piece 
of lace resting lightly on her head, without any edging or trimming, 
a very frivolous and unimportant affair compared to the large and 
extremely unbecoming style of cap then considered the correct wear 
for every married woman, whether young or old, thus even in this 
small detail showing herself of an original mind untrammelled by 
convention. 

Although Templand was by this time in the hands of strangers, 
she never failed to pay at least one visit there each time she stayed 
at Holmhill, usually bringing away a flower as a little souvenir, and 
on one occasion she took a nettle and a thistle to plant in her garden, 
saying she was sure these were the only things that would grow in 
London. She could say very sarcastic things when in the mood, 
even at the expense of those she was most friendly with, and also 
delighted in bestowing appropriate nicknames not always considered 
as compliments by the recipients, who, hearing of them, and not 
understanding the cleverness of the application, failed to see its 
sense. One day, seeing the cook, a very tall woman with well- 
marked features and dignified aspect, going about some work outside, 
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she said to Mrs. Russell: “Do you know, Kate reminds me of 
nothing so much as Mrs. Siddons’s Lady Macbeth,” and on being 
told this, Kate indignantly exclaimed, “Leddy Macbeth! Hoots ! 
she maun surely see something gey deevilish or fiend-like aboot me 
tae liken me tae a wumman like yon !” 

Among the household were Andrew Hunter and his wife (the 
before-mentioned ‘“‘ Kate”), who for many years filled the respective 
posts of coachman and cook with the Russells. Andrew is now an 
old man of eighty and his wife owns to seventy, but they are still 
living in Thornhill, in a small house kept in spotless order by the 
old lady herself, on seeing whom one can perceive the appropriate- 
ness of Mrs. Carlyle’s remark anent her likeness to the great actress. 
Andrew (who this year was the recipient of the #5 prize, left by his 
old master, to be given yearly to some oldest working man in the 
village who continues to support himself) is nothing loth to tell his 
remembrances of the Carlyles, principally, however, of Mrs. Carlyle, 
whom he drove every day, wet or dry, during her visits to Holmhill. 
Dr. Russell kept a brougham and one horse, of which both he and 
his coachman were very careful, and the length and direction of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s daily drives, in which she was nearly always accompanied 
by Mrs. Russell, were regulated by the doctor to occupy exactly 
three hours, therefore it was necessary to go very slowly and walk the 
horse up all the small hills to spin out the time. One day Mrs. 
Russell observed, “ As it is such a fine day, I think we might prolong 
our drive a little !” to which Mrs. Carlyle replied, “ Na, na ! you will 
find Andrew has had his orders from the doctor, and he'll not go 
past them!” Neither did he. 

No consideration of weather seemed to affect her passion for 
driving, as, for instance, one very wet and stormy day, when the rain 
and wind were lashing and howling round the house, Andrew was 
told that Mrs. Carlyle wanted to drive. It was a terrible day, fit for 
neither man nor beast, and Andrew in his wrath was moved to 
propose that he would take the carriage round to the front door, 
and Mrs. Carlyle could sit in it there and get all the fresh air she 
needed, without either himself or his horse being exposed to the 
elements, but in spite of this ingenious suggestion the usual three 
hours had to be undertaken. 

On another occasion when the weather was unpropitious, Dr. 
Russell, careful of his animal, said, “ Andrew, the ladies are wanting 
to drive out in the afternoon, but it is such a bad day, you will just 
tell them the horse is lame.” Later on, when he came back from 
the bank, the day had cleared a little, and coming out, he said, 
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“ Well; Andrew, the ladies are set upon going out to-day ; I doubt 
you'll have to make ready.” 

“ But I tell’t them the horse was lame!” quoth Andrew. 

“ Ay, and so did I,” said the doctor, “ but it was of no use. 
However, it’s no lie, for she is always a bit stiff from spavin.” So 
master and man salved their consciences for the attempted evasion. 

Thomas Carlyle did no writing during his brief visits to Holm- 
hill, preferring to spend the time on a rough wooden bench made 
specially for him by Andrew, where he read, and meditated, and 
smoked long clay pipes, this seat not being, as one might have 
supposed, in sight of the beautiful sunlit view of hill and river, but 
placed with its back to all this, away down on the opposite side of 
the drive, in a spot overshadowed by trees, where the only prospect 
was a moss-covered stone wall and the trees in the plantation beyond. 

If Mrs. Carlyle was not popular with the domestics, Carlyle was 
even less so, as he went about, bestowing no word or look on anyone, 
absent-minded and taciturn. Even Andrew, who saw most of him, 
being so much out of doors, who made the seat and carefully set a 
flagstone under it to keep his feet from the damp, and who often 
worked within a few yards of him for hours at a time, said, “ Na, for 
a’ the times he was here, Maister Carlyle never opened neither his 
mouth nor his hand tae me,” an expression suggesting both closeness 
of speech and pocket ! 

Carlyle’s objection to interruption sometimes carried his manners 
past the point of surliness to absolute rudeness. On one occasion 
he was seated in the carriage reading a book, when Mrs. Russell, 
who had just got out, met Dr. Grierson, a man now dead, but well 
known and remembered in Thornhill and the district for his kindly 
personality and his great interest in and knowledge of Natural 
History, a souvenir of which he left to the village in the interesting 
collection known as “Dr. Grierson’s Museum.” He was very 
anxious to speak to Carlyle, and took the opportunity of asking 
Mrs. Russell to introduce him. This she did, bringing him up to 
the carriage and saying, “ Mr. Carlyle, this is Dr. Grierson, our local 
practitioner.” Carlyle raised his eyes from his reading, ejaculated 
in an indescribable kind of a grunt, “Oh!” and immediately re- 
buried himself in his book, an unlooked-for response both to his 
hostess and his would-be admirer. At another time a duchess hap- 
pened to call on Mrs. Russell, when he was staying with them, and 
expressed a desire to see Mr. Carlyle ; so Mrs. Russell immediately 
went out, and finding him seated in his favourite spot asked him to 
come in for a few minutes. His exact reply is not vouched for, but 
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its purport was quite clear ; he absolutely declined to see her Grace, 
and his discomfited hostess had to return as best she might, with the 
ungracious refusal. However, once as he was driving up through 
Thornhill, he stood up in the carriage so that the people might see 
him, many having expressed a desire to catch a glimpseof him. He 
wore chamois leather slippers in the house, and what were called 
“ Blucher” boots out of doors, these latter being always made for 
him by the same man, a bootmaker named Duncan, in Edinburgh ; 
but on one occasion, something about his feet being not quite com- 
fortable, he was heard to remark that “if they would hang two or 
three of these shoemakers it would teach the others to make their 
boots to fit a body’s feet,” showing that even a philosopher may be 
roused from his philosophy when the shoe pinches. 

The maid who was with Mrs. Carlyle in London during the last 
year of her life, and who after her mistress’s death stayed on at 
Cheyne Row until her own marriage, was a Scotchwoman, and 
Carlyle, who was very Scotch, and liked all Scotch things, approved 
of her in many ways, especially of her porridge-making and oat cakes, 
which he called “illustrious cakes,” and also for her punctuality, he 
being extremely punctual himself. The making of porridge and oat 
cakes was not among her duties, but she was proficient in the art, 
which Mrs. Carlyle’s English cook either could not or would not 
learn, hence the following. Jessie was going to be married, and 
accordingly gave notice to leave, but the young man being promised 
a more lucrative occupation in the future, they agreed to wait, and on 
this being made known to Mrs. Carlyle, she impulsively threw her 
arms round the maid’s neck, and kissing her, exclaimed, “ Thank 
God, I shall get my oat cakes yet !” 

Mrs. Carlyle, never very strong, was less so during this year, 
and spent a greater part of the time on the sofa in the drawing-room, 
but was still very fond of company, both at home and abroad, and 
passionately fond of driving out. Mr. Carlyle, on the contrary, did 
not care in the least for society, or to be troubled by visitors, but 
so long as he was left alone was quite willing to let her do exactly 
as she pleased. He was coming very much to the front at that 
time, and people were anxious to make much of him, failing which, 
as he was very rarely to be seen, they turned their attentions to his 
wife, and her visitors and their carriages were continually in evidence 
at No. 5 Cheyne Row. She was very impulsive in giving away 
things, saying, however, that if she did not receive so many presents 
she could not have given away so much. Among others, Lady 
Ashburton sent every week a hamper containing cream, eggs, and 
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fresh vegetables, which would no doubt be very highly appreciated, 
as for those who have lived long in the country a taste for the 
London egg and so-called cream is difficult to acquire. 

Neither of them read a newspaper ; Dr. Russell sent them one 
regularly, which was promptly readdressed by Carlyle to Mrs. Aiken 
(his favourite sister “ Jean ”), with the addition of two strokes 
under the address, the explanation of these being that Carlyle, who 
hated writing to his relations, his time being so much occupied, 
took this means of communicating to his sister that all was well 
with them. Only once he forgot to put the strokes, and the omission 
promptly brought a letter of inquiry as to the cause. 

An ordinary day in Carlyle’s life was somewhat as follows. He 
had no stated hour for rising, it depending very much on what 
time he had gone to bed, so the breakfast hour varied between nine 
o’clock and eleven. He always had coffee for breakfast, and that 
and everything else must be at the boiling-point or it was of 
no use ; the kettle had to be brought boiling to the table, and the 
eggs in the hot water, so that he could see for himself that all really 
was as hot as he desired it. “If he could have got things hotter 
than boiling he would have liked it better,” was Jessie’s comment, 
and it is on record that Mrs. Carlyle, who often remonstrated with 
him for taking things too hot, suggested he might put a cinder in his 
mouth. Then to work, seated in an old-fashioned square armed 
chair with a hard horse-hair seat, before the quaint oblong writing- 
table with its two flaps for letting up or down according to the space 
required, and steadily work on until two o’clock, when he would go 
upstairs, find hot water ready to the minute, and after washing his 
hands and making some slight change in his dress, went out for a 
walk until four o’clock. On his return he went out into the small 
paved court at the back of the house, which led into the strip of 
garden, and here a small dose of brandy, filled up with cold water, 
was brought, and the tumbler being placed on an ordinary kitchen 
chair beside him, he sat on the wall, reading a book and sipping his 
brandy and water until dinner, which would soon after be announced. 
His meals were very simple ; he liked what he was to eat on his 
plate at once, and if the quantity had not quite agreed with him on 
any previous occasion, he would say, “ Not quite so much to-day.” 
When at Holmhill a certain quantity of potatoes were weighed for 
him each day, his wife saying that if this was not done, he was so 
absent-minded, he would be sure to eat more than were good 
for him without being aware of it. He rarely took anything to 
drink, except a glass of port occasionally with his cheese ; and after 
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dinner it was his habit to go upstairs to his room and lie down on 
the sofa, and there, with an old hat on, a handkerchief laid over his 
ear, and warmly tucked up in a thick plaid or rug, to sleep for an 
hour and a quarter exactly, at the end of which time Jessie was 
strictly instructed to wake him. Going downstairs, he smoked a 
pipe (he never had any lack of either his favourite long clays or 
tobacco, being presented with stacks of the one and quantities of 
the other by admirers who were only too honoured by the great 
man’s acceptance of their gifts), then up to the drawing-room for 
tea and to read a book quietly, except on those evenings on which 
visitors (who had most probably previously written to Mrs. Carlyle 
praying for permission) happened to “drop in” for a cup of tea 
and a talk, the ¢a/R on these occasions soon resolving itself into 
one voice alone being heard, while the guests sat round like an 
audience at an interesting lecture, only an occasional answer of 
assent or murmur of admiration breaking the general attitude of 
strained attention. Then one by one they would flit away, taking 
their fine dresses and jewels on to other and more dazzling recep- 
tions, where, however, they could be sure of rousing both interest 
and jealousy by remarking that they had spent the earlier part of 
the evening with Thomas Carlyle. 

The last guest gone, Carlyle, unable to continue his interrupted 
reading, would rise, and crying impatiently, “ Another night spoiled ; 
this must not happen again,” take himself off for a long walk, perhaps 
not returning until after eleven o’clock, letting himself in with his 
latchkey, to find his porridge warming in the saucepan on the hob of 
the dining-room fireplace, and his candles (there was no gas in the 
house) set ready. His favourite position while reading was to sit 
with his elbows forward upon the table and his head held between 
his hands, and in this attitude he would remain until the last flickers 
of the waning candles gave warning of coming sudden darkness, 
obliging him to rise and depart to bed, Jessie usually having taken 
the precaution to substitute fairly short candles for the long ones, 
because, as she said, “if they had been the full length he would have 
sat up reading just that much longer.” 

That musical, or rather unmusical, form of torture the “ hurdy- 
gurdy” was an abomination to him, and it was principally on 
account of his intense dislike to these instruments, and his voicing 
of this to a friend who was influential in high places, that the Act 
was passed by which it was made imperative that the organ-grinder 
should move off at once on being requested to do so, with the 
alternative of being given in charge if he refused. 
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If Carlyle had seen a tithe of the people who came to obtain 
interviews or even speech with him, his time would have been 
occupied by little else, and as it was there were many who hung 
about the house hoping to catch a glimpse of or by good luck 
perhaps a stray word from the object of their admiration. But he 
was not always obdurate in his refusal. An American who had 
called time after time, asking only to see him, at length received the 
reward of importunity by being admitted, and found the great man 
in his study. On his entrance, Carlyle rose, and standing with his 
hand on the writing-table said, “ Well, here I am take a good look 
at me.” And not only so, but evidently being that day in an 
amiable humour, he sat down and talked to his visitor for a 
considerable time, the latter, no doubt, when he left, hugging the 
memory of that interview as a priceless possession. 

Whatever may have been said or thought to the contrary, it is 
stated that Carlyle and his wife had a sincere affection for each 
other, although they lived their life together in very undemonstrative 
fashion. Her death was a great and lasting grief, but borne with 
the Spartan determination of the Scotch character, which, doggedly 
hardening itself against any display of fceling, holds its sorrow locked 
- up within itself and repels would-be sympathy as an impertinence. 
On his return from her funeral he went straight upstairs, and entering 
the room which had been hers, shut the door behind him. After 
awhile he came out and went on up to his own room, where he 
remained for some time, then descending, took up his ordinary life 
again to all appearance ; but although he rarely afterwards mentioned 
his wife, an old-fashioned photograph of her stood always on his 
writing-table, and from the time of her death he aged rapidly. 


E. WILLIAMSON WALLACE, 
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WATLING STREET IN BUCKS. 


" HE great chain of communication from the north-west to the 

south-east point of the Empire was drawn out to the length 
of 4080 Roman miles. The public roads were accurately divided by 
milestones, and ran ina direct line from one city to another, with very 
little respect for the obstacles either of nature or private property... . 
The middle part of the road was raised into a terrace, which com- 
manded the adjacent country, consisted of several strata of sand, 
gravel, and cement, and was paved with large stones. . . . Houses 
were erected at the distance of five or six miles; each of them was 
provided with post-horses.” Such is Gibbon’s description of the 
Roman highways (literally high ways, for did they not overlook the 
adjacent country ?) at the period of the Empire’s greatest ascendency 
and highest development. In Britain the most important of the 
Roman roads was that one which formed part of the “ great chain of 
communication,” the (perhaps) s¢ratum Vitellianum, which has been 
known for hundreds of years as Watling! Street, and extended from 
Richborough (Rutupiz) in Kent to Chester and thence to Holyhead, 
passing in its course through Canterbury, Rochester, London, St. 
Albans (Verulamium), Dunstable (Durocobrivz), and then obliquely 
across the north corner of the county of Buckinghamshire on its 
way to Towcester, and so to the north. 

Watling Street enters Buckinghamshire at Little Brickhill and, 
passing through Fenny Stratford, Shenley, and Stony Stratford, leaves 
the county at Old Stratford, a quarter of a mile north-west of Stony 
by crossing the River Ouse and entering Northamptonshire. Of the 
eleven miles, or less, of the road in Bucks “no traces peculiarly 
Roman remain, if we except the undeviating straightness of its 
course, and the records of its once paved causeway preserved in the 
names of the towns through which it passes.” 

The village and parish of Little Brickhill, picturesquely situated 
on a spur of the Chilterns, is not mentioned in “ Domesday Book.” 
“It was taken, I judge” (writes Cole), “out of Bow and Great Brickhill, 


} “Watling” is also said to be a modern form of Guethelinga, the Saxon 
name of the road. 
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Bow Brickhill and Great Brickhill being parishes adjacent to Little 
Brickhill and situated on either side of it.” Cole may or may not 
be right in his judgment, but the village must have existed from very 
early times, perhaps from pre-Roman times, as Watling Street was 
made on the track of a pre-existing British road, and the summit of 
the hill must have always been an appropriate spot for houses of 
rest and refreshment for man and beast after the long pull up from 
Fenny Stratford ; more especially as in the olden times the hill was 
even longer and steeper than it now is, competent authorities being 
of opinion that the aspect of the country has undergone considerable 
alteration by reason of the reduction in altitude of the hills and the 
raising of the surface of the road in the valley. 

That the place was, at least, of local importance and convenient 
for public business is proved by the fact that the assizes were held 
here frequently during the period 1443-1638 ; it also was largely 
resorted to for the purpose of getting married. Couples came hither 
from all the circumjacent parishes, and even from far distant places. 
The parish register contains a very large number of marriage entries 
—out of all proportion to the local population. 

Commercial activity is indicated by the Thursday market and 
annual fair on St. Giles’s Day granted to Philip Lovel in 1257. In 
1284 Hugh de Audley was regranted the Thursday market and a 
fair on St. John Baptist’s Day. In 1441, Humfrey, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, had the market confirmed to him, and two fairs yearly, on 
SS. Philip and James’s Day and St. Luke’s Day. 

In 1552 Henry Cary was allowed to alienate the manor to Robert 
Brocas. The latter died in 1558 and was succeeded by his son 
Bernard Brocas, who died in 1589, leaving the manorial lordship to 
his son Pexal or Pepal Brocas, then aged twenty-one years. Mr. 
Pexal Brocas achieved fame, or rather notoriety ; his amiable weak- 
ness is sufficiently indicated by the following entry in the register : 
“1610, December x°. Mary, a bastard, the reputed daughter of 
Mr. Pepoll Brocas and Anne Winckeworth, bapt.” His frailties 
accumulating, Mr., now Sir, Pexal Brocas, on Sunday, October 24, 
1613, expiated his sins of commission by doing open penance at 
St. Paul’s Cross. ‘He stood in a white sheet, and held a stick in 
his hand, having been convicted before the High Commissioners for 
secret and notorious adultery with divers women.”! “ Divers” indeed 
must the women have been; a writer in the “ British Magazine ” 
(August 1767) states that he was informed by Lady Gardner (Sir P. 
Brocas’s great-granddaughter) that Sir Pexal had seventy children 


1 Stow’s Chronicle, p. 1,085. 
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born to him, but only one son by his lady. He had thirty men 
clothed in scarlet that waited upon him to the Lord Mayor, where 
he went to demand a dinner after doing penance. 

It is also recorded in the register: “1624, Sir Pepall Brocas, 
Lord of the Manor, refused to pay a rate of 16s. 44d. on his land 
towards church repairs, because the south ‘ile’ was not appropriated 
to his sole use during service, as it had been for former lords.” The 
suit was tried in the Ecclesiastical Court, and then hiatus in manu- 
script—no result recorded. At last, at the age of sixty-one, this notable 
gentleman deceased, and Little Brickhill register contains the follow- 
ing entry: “1629, Sir Pepall Brocas, Knight, Lord of ye Mannor, 
dyed August 13°, and was buryed in pt. August 14°.” His body after 
death appears, like his affections during his life, to have been divided, 
and Cole explains “in part” to mean that his dozwe/s were buried at 
Little Brickhill, and his 40dy probably with his ancestors at 
Edlesborough. 

1562. William Smith, William Dickson, Peter (Kempster), 
William Day, and James Shakespeare suffered death, and were buried 
July 7. This entry is the first intimation given in the register of 
the holding of the Assizes. There are like entries in the years 1570, 
1583, 1587, 1587-8, 1588, 1595, 1617, and 1619. In all there are 
thirty-nine names of people who suffered death (hanging), including 
one woman, who was burned ; of these, three were women, all hanged 
together in 1618. About ten of these executed criminals rejoiced in 
Welsh names, a rather large proportion, which seems to prove a 
copious output of criminality from the principality, unless indeed 
English prejudice suspected every “taffy” to be a thief because he 
was a Welshman. In 1595 a batch of ten men was hanged on 
March xxvi°; and, continues the register, “Cicely Revis was 
burned the same day”—no other particular, no indication of the 
victim’s offence ; she may have been a “ witch,” but death at the 
stake was awarded for other crimes then. It is doubtful if all the 
deaths inflicted judicially at Brickhill were registered ; probably many 
a sturdy beggar or vagrant was strung up and no record attempted. 
The Assizes were held here for the last time in 1638; the register 
begins in 1559. During those eighty years the judges must have 
appeared on more than the eight occasions referred to in the register. 
Here is a proof : there was a ballad printed about 1613, called “The 
sorrowful complaint of Susan Higgs, a lusty country wench who was 
executed at Brickhill.” There is no entry of Susan’s death in the 
register. Tradition says the gallows stood on the heath towards 
Woburn, about three furlongs out of the town. 
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The parish register, having been carefully kept, is of exceptional 
interest, and provides abundance of detail illustrating the life (and 
death) that renders the study of Watling Street and its chronicles so 
full of interest. In 1581 the “Lyon” is first mentioned in the 
entry of burial of David Welsh, who kept that hostelry. The house 
was doubtless one and the same with the “Red Lyon” noticed in 
1611, 1620, and in 1624, when Richard Bates, chamberlayn at the 
“Lyon,” was buried. This inn is not mentioned again until 1727, 
and perhaps the sign was then revived after having been disused or 
the original house dismantled. In 1611 the “Talbott” is mentioned 
as kept by John Neall, in the entry of baptism of Anne, daughter of 
Anne Walker, a stranger, the wife (as she sayde) of one Thomas 
Kinge, of Brill, in the lowe countryes. 

In 1614 “The Crowne” is mentioned, and again in 1654 as a 
souldyer ” died there. Mention is also made of the “ Greene Tree ” 
in 1626; the “Blacke Boye” in 1629; the “George” secures its 
first notice in 1644 owing to the burial of its chamberlayn, George 
Widdall ; it does not appear to have been a prominent house, as 
only one more mention of it occurs. In 1669 the “ Angel” appears, 
and occurs several times up to 1724. Other houses were the 
“Cross Keys” (1670), the “Unicorn” (1690), and the “Cock” 
(1726). The “ White Horse ” was probably the principal inn, if we 
may judge from the frequency of its appearance from 1690 up to 
1800 (circa) ; it is very likely identical with the “‘ White Hart,” which 
has its one mention in 1675. In 1755 Charles Baker, who kept the 
“White Lyon,” was buried, age 82. In 1805 the “Swan” appears. 
None of the above signs is now in use, the four licensed houses 
being the “ Bull,” ‘King’s Arms,” “George and Dragon,” and 
“Green Man.” About 1700, Richard Winch, John Hart, Barnard 
Hagedot, and Richard Dawson were innholders. 

At the above-named inns not only died many a stranger, from 
the nameless vagrant to the well-to-do man; but also were born 
many infants the offspring of all classes, and in very many 
cases of uncertain paternity. 1611. Dorathe, the daughter of John 
Sherwood, a stranger, who was marryed at London (as he sayde) 
was baptized June xxv. 1618. Agnes, a bastard, the daughter of 
Mary Mason, of Leycester, January xxix., bapt. 1628. Mary, the 
daughter of a strange woman who would not acknowledge her 
name, was baptized Jan. xi. 1695. Mary, the daughter of a strang 
woman, delivred at John Hart’s, bapt. March ye 7, &c. 

There was one advantage, however, in being baptized at Little 
Brickhill ; the infant stood a good chance of becoming an individual 
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by being blessed or cursed with an uncommon baptismal name, and 
not losing identity among the crowd of Johns, Marys, Williams, Eliza- 
beths, &c. Rarely does any baptismal register show such a variety of 
names, ¢.g. Athanasius Trapnell was baptized 1575; and among 
the names met with, not merely once, are Sabine, Sampson, Audrye, 
Ambrose, Penelope, Hadria, Benedict, Valentine, Lydia, Adam, 
Embrey, ffayrforde, Diana, Duglas (girl), &c. After 1640 the 
commoner names prevail. The name Magdalen was not unusual, 
and occurs for the first time in 1573 as Maudlin. 

Very many strangers and travellers reached this place only to 
find a last resting-place in the churchyard. A great number were 
nameless, and the entry, “a stranger bur.,” “a vagrant bur.,” records 
the last of some male or female specimen of the genus tramp, the 
modern representatives of which race still abound on this road. 
They were not infrequently found dead on the road: “1618. Homo 
ignotus, about five and twentye yeares of age, was found dead upon 
the high waye, December xvi°.” 

Others, able to put up at a decent inn, are named: “ 1567. One 
Mr. Booth, a stranger, buried.” Mark the “ Mr.”; in the sixteenth 
century everyone was not honoured with that prefix. “1612. Hugh 
Spenser, servant to the right honourable ye Earle of Huntingdon, 
being hurt by the fall of a waggon, buried ffebruary xiii.” “ 1628. 
A daughter of Teige 6 Govain, Irishman, bur. Nov. ix.” “1638. 
Hugh Apowen, of St. Onyon, in Carnarvonshire, bur. March 24°.” 
“1658. William Bennett, the sonne of William Bennett, Alderman of 
Chester and Justice of Peace, was buried 21 March.” Alderman 
Bennett, who had been Mayor of Chester, placed a panel in the 
church to his son’s memory with his armorial bearings thereon, “ Ar. 
two bars gu., a border engr. sa., a crescent or, and label of three points 
of the third. Crest : A nag’s head ar. charged with two bars gu.” In 
1706 William Howson, Dr., of Mayboyle, in ye Bayliwick of Carrick, 
Scotland, died at the “ White Horse” on his return from London, 
March 13, buried, &c. 

The dangers of the road are exemplified by: 1788, August 8 A 
poor man crushed to death by a waggon, buried. 1755, October 5. 
John Gayton, killed upon the road by awaggon. 1760, October 25. 
William Hill, a waggoner, kill’d by a waggon. 1785, June 22. 
William Oxford, a waggoner, crushed to death, &c. And the 
occasional interment of a coachman or a postboy further marks the 
busy and frequented road. 

The church is on higher ground than the road, and its heavily 
buttressed tower is visible from a great distance ; the edifice now 
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consists of a chancel with a south chapel, nave of four bays with 
south aisle, south porch, and west tower. There was formerly a 
north chapel to the nave, which was used for a free school ; this was 
blown down by a high wind in 1703, as was also part of the chancel. 
Willis records that the “ chancel was rebuilt with brick, and a square 
meeting-house window put in at ye east end.” In 1864 the whole 
building was properly restored and the chancel rebuilt, and is now 
in good repair and well cared for. 

In spite of its apparent importance, Little Brickhill does not 
appear to have ever been a very populous place. Archbishop 
Sheldon’s religious census gives 148 Conformists and seven Noncon- 
formists above the age of sixteen years—say a total population of 300. 
Willis about 1714 gives seventy families—say 350 people. Cole 
writes : “In 1748 there were sixty-nine houses, but of these fifty-four 
single houses, and tho’ the assizes were so commonly held here 
formerly, there does not appear to have been more houses.” The 
present population is less than 300. 

Leaving Brickhill, one descends the long hill of about a mile and 
a half, on which, when half-way up, ‘‘ Great Paul” stuck when on his 
way in 1882 from Messrs. Taylor & Co.’s bell-foundry in Lough- 
borough to his assigned destination in the south-west tower of 
the Cathedral of St. Paul. 

Strangers from the following places are mentioned in the register : 
Weedon ; Lee, in Essex ; St. John’s, Clerkenwell ; St. Sepulchre’s, 
London ; Doncaster; Magdalen Bridge, Norfolk; Lambeth; Lan- 
caster; Carrick, Scotland; Newport, Salop, &c. The following 
items are also of interest :— 

1726. Joyce Sinfield, a/ias Greyby, dy’d excommunicate, 
August 10. 1710. A poore woman found dead in John Heart’s 
grounds, November 15. 1718. Ellinor Ashpole, aged 120, buried 
January 11. 1657. Ason of George Gostley, whom he named George, 
not baptized, was putt into a hole (as he tearmed it) on March 24°. 

The road crosses the little River Ousel which marks the boundary 
here between the parishes of Little Brickhill, Fenny Stratford, and 
Bow Brickhill. The last-named parish comes down to the road, and 
includes the spot where it is supposed the Roman station Magio- 
vintum formerly stood. The locality is now called Dropshort. 

Bow Brickhill Church, situated about one and a half miles away 
from the road, on the top of the same line of hills as Little Brickhill 
(but about one and a half miles from it), is 683 feet above sea-level, 
and is the most conspicuous object in the district. On the south 
side of the church, about a quarter of a mile from it, on the 
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higher part of the ground, stood a beacon, the posts of which, if 
not the kettle, existed in 1700. There is a tradition that a 
Lord of Bow Brickhill divided his lands here, and gave them to the 
inhabitants as a reward for their valiant behaviour at the battle of 
Agincourt. The village, though mainly situated towards the foot of 
the steep acclivity on which the church stands, straggles a good way 
up the hill. In 1755 there were here fifty-six houses, viz. twenty- 
five on the left hand and thirty-one on the right, ascending the hill. 
The church being in ruins and having been disused for many years, 
Dr. Browne Willis in 1756 collected funds to restore it. Though his 
zeal and energy were much admired, the Bow Brickhill church 
people would have preferred keeping up the tower as an ornament 
and removing the church to a more convenient spot ; but Willis 
would have none of that. Anyone who has climbed the hill once 
will quite agree with the view taken by the parishioners ; even in the 
most favourable weather church-going for the aged and invalids must 
be somewhat in the nature of a physical penance, while in tempestuous 
or wintry weather the ascent to church by even robust Christians 
ought to serve instead of the “ absolution,” as it is said to do in the 
case of another church situated, like Bow Brickhill, on a semi- 
inaccessible pinnacle. Perhaps the public worship difficulty just 
referred to, acting through hundreds of years, may have largely 
assisted in making this place, according to Cole, a “nest” for a 
seminary of Quakers and other sects. During the eighteenth century 
members of the various sects certainly abounded in this district and 
the adjoining part of Bedfordshire. The Quakers, sectarti tremularii, 
were the most numerous ; they had a meeting-house and burial-yard 
at Hogsty End (now called Woburn Sands), in the adjacent parish of 
Wavendon. At Hogsty End were buried not only the Quaker dead 
of the district but from distant places, and the Wavendon register 
contains many an entry of the “interment according to the Act” 
(z.e. Woollen Act) of the body of a deceased member of the Society 
of Friends who had died in London, and whose corpse was carried 
along Watling Street to its final resting-place. 

By crossing the Ousel the market town of Fenny Stratford is 
entered. The road itself, Watling Street, is, or perhaps was, the 
principal street of the town, the houses being arranged on either 
side ; but of late years the old High Street, now called Aylesbury 
Street, has assumed greater importance. This thoroughfare is at right 
angles to the high road. In it the market is held, and the church 
and other places of worship are situated therein. Now Fenny 
Stratford is peculiarly situated. It became a separate ecclesiastical 
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parish in 1730; before that date it was an “ endship” of the parish of 
Bletchley, and to this day that portion of the town which is on the 
north side of Watling Street is in the parish of Simpson. Conse- 
quently the Bletchley station of the London and North-Western 
Railway is in Fenny, and the Fenny Stratford station is in Simpson. 

About half the population of Bletchley parish lived at the Fenny 
Stratford endship, and made a living out of travellers. In a petition 
asking for help to build the church in 1725, the inhabitants state : 
« |. . An ancient market town and great thoroughfare situate on the 
principal road of England ; that many strangers are obliged to lodge 
at our inns, which are the chief support of our town.”! At this date 
the place was recovering from the series of calamities which not 
merely delayed its growth but seriously reduced its importance and 
population. These catastrophes were, firstly, the dissolution of the 
monasteries, which was followed by the civil war, and finally the plague. 

A fraternity or guild, founded ‘emp. Hen. VII., to pray for 
the good estate of that monarch, and not forgetting the welfare 
of the souls of its founders, attracted the rapacious notice of 
Edward VI., or rather his ministers and advisers, with the result that 
the timber, stone walls, lead and bells (four) of the chapel of the 
Guild were granted to certain men for £1,572 155. 9@., and the 
brotherhood house became the “ Bull Inn” ; and it may be surmised 
that the resident staff, consisting of one alderman and two wardens, 
besides brothers and sisters, being now deprived of the material 
guerdon which was the reward of devotional activity, was sent adrift, 
and turned its energies into other channels. The destruction of the 
church and confiscation of the endowment, with its result of diverting 
much trade, must have been a heavy blow to local prosperity. The 
remains of the church were finally destroyed, emp. Eliz. 

The quarrel between the King and the Commons had considerable 
effect upon the county of Bucks. Much fighting took place round 
this neighbourhood, and no doubt caused a diminution in the traffic 
along Watling Street and “hard times ” for the little towns that 
depended for a living on travellers. The parish registers give some 
evidence, but not as much as one would expect, as the persecution of 
the parochial clergy caused, among other evils, a suspension of 
registration activity. An interesting and very curious entry is that at 
Little Brickhill : “ 1642. Agnes Potter, of Dunstable, wounded at 
the battel at Edge hill, was buryed Novemb. 30°.” In Bletchley, 
under date 1643, are the burials of three unnamed soldiers ; to which 
side they belonged is not mentioned. The defeat, but not the 

1 Post Boy of January 1, 1725. 
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extinction, of the loyal party only brought a sort of armed peace ; 
the Restoration was necessary to restore social well-being. Fenny 
Stratford strove to rise from its depression, and evidence of this is 
given that three local tradesmen—viz. Robert Honnor, grocer, John 
Smalbones, chapman, and William Inns, mercer—all issued brass 
tokens to supply the want of small change, as also did Charles Lord, 
of Little Brickhill. The returning prosperity, however, received a 
disastrous check ; and the third, last, and heaviest calamity almost 
destroyed the future of the town. This final misfortune was the 
“Great Plague,” which visited Fenny Stratford in 1665. 

In Bletchley register the burial record for 1665 is headed by the 
fourth and fifth verses of Luke xiii. ; then follows a list of 126 deaths, 
which occurred chiefly in the months of August, September, and 
October. The epidemic appears to have affected both the hamlets 
of Bletchley, as well as the endship of Fenny. Cole says that 
106 people died in the Bletchley part of Fenny, and in the Simpson 
part twenty-three. Travellers avoided the plague-infected town, and 
the traffic was diverted from this part of Watling Street and passed 
through Woburn ; the market was abolished or became extinct, and 
the population was very much reduced. In prosperous times before 
1665 several large inns flourished in Fenny, but even as long after 
the plague as 1720 only four remained, viz. “The ‘Red Lyon,’ the 
ancient post-house. The‘ Bull.’ The ‘Swan’: this was an inn, as 
appears by old deeds, in 1472. The ‘Saracen’s Head’: this was the 
principal inn ; anciently it stood at the corner opposite to Simpson 
Lane. Of the others, the ‘ Bell,’ mostly pulled down. The ‘Angel’ 
now belongs to the town charity ; it stood against the ‘Bell.’ The 
‘George,’ pulled down in 1681 by Mr. Jauncey, because it hindered 
the custom of his house, the ‘Red Lyon.’ The ‘ Antelope,’ now 
turned into tenements.” ! 

Inns are, of course, mentioned in the register. From 1577 to 1660 
over seventy entries of burial are described as those of strangers, 
vagrants, travellers, &c., and the name of the house of entertainment 
that they died at is sometimes entered. 1602, March 31. One Mr. 
Sharpe, a stranger, that died at Mr. Raynoldes his house, a pursiphant, 
was buried. 1607. An unknown died at Willm. Kynns’, buried. Both 
Raynoldes and Kynns must have been innholders ; the latter name 
especially occurs several times. The “Bull” is first mentioned in 
1612, and frequently later—more often than any other inn. The 
“ Angell” is first noted in 1620; in 1628, “April 30th. Robert 
Walton, a carryer that dyed at the Anngell in ffennystra., bur.” The 
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“ George” is first referred to in 1652, and the “Sarazen’s Head” in 
1661. From 1700 to 1725, Nathanell Ashton or Ashen, Matthew 
Swanell, Rogers and John Gosley are referred to in the register as 
innkeepers. 

The “Swan,” the “Bull,” and the “ Saracen’s Head” still exist 
and flourish in this year of grace 1902, in company with about 
fourteen other licensed houses, so that it would seem that the 
demand for liquid and other refreshment is not less among the cyclists 
and motorists of this age than the travellers by pack-horse, post- 
chaise, waggon, and coach of the past—to say nothing of the tramps. 

When affairs are at their worst, it is said that we may anticipate 
amendment : considered in this way the future of Fenny may be 
said to have been highly promising at the end of the plague year. 
A large section of the inhabitants had been recently interred, and 
trade had quite disappeared. There was plenty of room for 
optimism. 

In 1600 the population of Bletchley was about 600; in 1664 
the population had increased to about goo, and in 1712 was about 
7oo—Cole says goo. In 1712 there were 200 families in the parish 
of Bletchley, of which seventy-three were in Fenny Stratford end- 
ship, where the market had been revived in 1702. 

This recrudescence of local vitality, fortunately for the town, 
coincided in point of time with the succession of a new Lord of the 
Manor, who greatly assisted in the re-establishment of material 
prosperity. It would be scarcely possible to relate the history of 
this district and not mention Browne Willis, Esquire, F.S.A., and 
D.C.L., Lord of the Manors of Whaddon, Bletchley, and Fenny 
Stratford. Dr. B. Willis, the famous antiquary, succeeded when a 
young lad to his paternal estates, and died at the age of seventy-six, 
in the year 1760. He was the grandson of the celebrated physician 
Dr. Thomas Willis, who acquired the estate. The physician in his 
youth had fought in the Royalist army for his King, and was the 
son of an Oxfordshire yeoman, Thomas Willis, who was slain at the 
siege of Oxford on August 4, 1643, while fighting for the Royal 
cause. With such an ancestral history, it is not very surprising that 
Browne Willis throughout his life was a strong, not to say some- 
what bigoted, Churchman and loyal subject. He either very largely 
contributed to, or entirely at his own expense rebuilt, repaired, &c., 
six of the neighbouring churches, helped in their endowments, com- 
piled their histories, and during his life largely influenced and 
moulded the services conducted in them. As for the rest of his 
acts and deeds, his manuscripts, eccentricities, &c., behold, are they 
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not written in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,” to which 
monumental work all inquirers are referred. 

Fenny owes much to Browne Willis. The church having been 
destroyed, as above detailed, some 170 years before, he set to work 
to provide a new one. In 1711 he took his first step, which was to 
purchase and pull down a “ meeting-house,” “to prevent the growth 
of fanaticism,” and get the inhabitants to sign a document promising 
never to sell land nor houses for the purpose of erecting another. 

The church, which originally consisted of a nave or body fifty 
feet long and a west tower fifty feet high, was built of brick in the 
pseudo-classical style of the age, and paid for by subscriptions 
mainly collected by its indefatigable originator. The register records 
the details of the progress of the work, which lasted four years, and 
in 1730 is the burial entry of Daniel Eastment, who “did all the 
brickwork of the chapell.” 

From October 11 to March 25 the so-called “ curfew bell” is 
rung nightly at eight o’clock in Fenny Stratford. This custom 
appears to have been regularly observed in Browne Willis’s time, for 
he makes mention of it in his record of the purchase, &c., of the great 
bell, towards which expense the Rector of Bletchley, Dr. Martin 
Benson, who was afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, gave £20. 
“Dr. M. Benson, . . . noster benefactor, dedit viginti libras in 
acquisitionem magnz campanz pulsanda in concionibus funeribus 
et in hora octava nocturna, antique vocat. ‘Curfew Bell.’” 

The north side of the road, as mentioned before, was in Simpson 
parish. In the eighteenth century there were about thirty houses in 
the “Simpson part of Fenny.” The village, with small cruciform 
church, is about one mile away, and here there were at this time 
thirty-eight houses. In 1565 a poor’s levy realised gs. 4d.; the chief 
persons that paid it were Cranwell and Hatch. At first sight this 
seems an almost ideal condition of affairs, but perhaps the paupers 
did not find residence sufficiently comfortable or lucrative in a village 
which was described as one “of the most miserable of the many 
miserable villages in Bucks.” 

Cole says Simpson register began in 1538; but the old book is 
missing, and the present book begins 1719. Owing to this loss, no 
doubt, much of interest concerning the inns on the road and the 
deaths, &c., that occurred in them, is gone beyond recovery. 

About a mile from Fenny is a wayside inn called Denbigh. Just 
here the L.and N.-W. Railway.crosses the road obliquely, necessitating 
a bridge of great width and strength. In 1838, the line from London 
terminated here temporarily, and for a few months, pending further 
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rail extension, there was a station at which the trains from the 
metropolis disgorged passengers and luggage, which continued a 
northward journey by coach. “In 1641 the constables’ houses were 
Denbigh and Willow Hall, two cottages on the Watling Street road. 
Willow Hall was pulled down in 1706. Denbigh Hall, alas! still 
stands. This shows it was so long ago computed as part of Bletchley, 
and not Fenny Stratford. Mr. Willis endeavoured to pull down 
Denbigh Hall, a reputed bawdy house just by his grounds on the 
road in the Bottom at the foot of Rickley Wood Hill, and exactly 
where the brook from Woughton makes a sort of river in floody 
weather ; but he was cast at his trial about it.”! This spot had an 
evil reputation. Rickley Wood was situated on a moderate hill 
two miles from Fenny Stratford, on the south side of the road. 
The wood is now gone, all the trees having been felled, and the 
ground they once occupied is now ploughed. 

In 1654 one Bunce or Bunch committed a murder in Rickley 
Wood. He was hanged for it on the opposite side of the great road 
at the upper end of thewood. The stump of the gibbet was taken upin 
1699, and a house built on the place and elm trees planted. There is 
no mention of this murder and execution in any neighbouring register, 
but Bletchley has a similar event recorded: “1617, September 8. 
A straunger slayne and found in wryckley wood, buryed.” 

The locality must have afforded special facilities for homicide, or 
possessed great attractions for murderers; Simpson register pro- 
vides more evidence: “1741, January 11. Edward Sanders and 
George Foster, a child about seven years old, were buried, who were 
both found murdered on Saturday, January 9, in a booth or hut 
erected by the said Sanders, in which he the said Sanders sold ale 
and other liquors to Persons that travell’d the west Chester Road, 
contiguous to the Highway just opposite to Rickley wood, by a place 
call’d Gilbert close in this Parish.” During the seventeenth century 
the parish constable’s house was at Denbigh Hall; but the presence 
of the limb of the law, though no doubt salutary and some check on 
evildoers, seems to have failed as a complete deterrent. Bletchley 
register contains many entries of burial of strangers, chiefly paupers 
and frequently nameless, who died at “ ye constable’s house.” 

As a sort of chivalrous annexe to these gory precincts there still 
exists, on the opposite side of the road to Rickley Wood, an acre or 
two of unenclosed land on the roadside. This No-man’s-land is or was 
repudiated by the adjacent parishes of Loughton, Woughton, and 
Simpson, which all meet here. It is traditionally asserted that on 

' Cole, circa 1755» 
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this land, disowned as it was and therefore free from the jurisdiction 
of parish authorities, duels and prize fights could be, and were, 
brought to a conclusion by the combatants in “ peace and quietness.” 

About a mile from Rickley Wood, that is, rather more than three 
thiles from Fenny Stratford, are two roads meeting the high road at 
right angles, the road on the south side going to Shenley and the one 
on the north to Loughton, Watling Street being the boundary line 
between these parishes. Shenley Church is situated on a moderate 
eminence about a quarter of a mile from the road, cruciform, with 
central tower and of chiefly Norman and Transitional Norman archi- 
tecture. It is well worth a visit, being in excellent repair and well 
cared for. ‘Though the parish register does not begin until 1653, it 
affords abundant evidence of the life on the road and the dangers of 
travelling. Loughton Church is about half a mile from the north 
side of the road ; the register commences 1707 and contains fewer 
entries bearing on the highway. 

Shenley: “1662. Margaret Wotton brought to this par. with 
a pass and dyed and bur. August 22.” This entry is a sample of 
a frequently recurring incident, the death of a pauper during his 
journey to his place of legal settlement. Again in “ 1699, James 
Bayly passed to Stockford in Areshire by Mr. Will. Oxton, Mayor 
of St. Albans, bur. November 9,” and “1680, Roger, a vagrant 
pson, bur. by ye constable July ult..” &c. “1741, January 18. 
Eliz., wife of Richard Rogers, dying excommunicate, was put 
into the ground.” Several similar entries occur, probably of 
Dissenters. 

The scourge chiefly dreaded, after the plague last visited these 
islands, was the smallpox; persons suffering from it were shunned 
as the next-quoted entry, which is not unique, shows. “1748, 
November 28. A stranger was buried, who in the affidavit before Mr. 
Thomson is called Thomas Davis, a drover. He was reported to 
have been sent with the smallpox out in his face, &c., in a cruel 
and fraudulent manner, and to have been placed in Widow Kent’s 
barn at the said ‘Cow’ alehouse in the night 25-26. Being not 
admitted into her house, he died through inhumanity on the 27th. 
Attested by Matthew Knapp, Rector.” 

Of people found dead on the road entries abound, e.g. “1768, 
February 16. A woman stranger who died on the road, buried” ; and 
the penalties inflicted by the law are recorded in the following 
examples ; “1745, March 28: Richard Parsons, who was hanged at 
Aylesbury on March 26, was buried” ; and “ 1792, September 30. 
Baptized Rebecca, illegitimate daughter of Jane, the wife of Edward 
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Smith, confined in the hulks at Woolwich, he having been trans- 
ported to Botany Bay above a year. Born September 15.” 

Shenley is and was but a small village. In 1712 the population 
was only 250, and in 1750 there were eighty-five families in the 
parish, but a portion only would live in the village by the church. 

Loughton was probably smaller and appears to have obtained 
less custom from the traffic on the road ; but in 1749, “John Smith 
of Hampstead in the county Middlesex (being taken dead out of the 
Ashbourn wagon) buryed June 15.” 

From Shenley to Stony Stratford the south side of Watling Street 
is bounded by the parish of Calverton. The church is visible from the 
road at one spot, but there is no direct road to it and the village, and 
this difficulty of access easily accounts for the few entries in the 
register, which begins early 1559, dealing with the highway. In 
1712 the population was 250, or fifty families. In 1662 “a vagrant, 
being sent hither by a pass, dyed and was buried.” In 1711 is a list 
of thirty-four paupers who received corn and money, December 21. 

In 1695 is recorded the death from smallpox and the burial the 
same day of an infant sister of Dr. Browne Willis, and a few weeks 
later the burial of “a poor traveller upon the roade.” 

After passing the cemetery on the right-hand side of the road, 
and descending a slight slope, one enters Stony Stratford. The town 
of Stony Stratford is arranged on either side of the road for about 
a mile, and was the only town in the county with two churches, 
there being originally two parishes, that on the east side being St. 
Mary Magdalen and that on the west St. Giles. The register begins 
about 1619, and contains various notices about the two parishes, 
which had each its register; the books were kept apparently some- 
times by one official and sometimes by two. In 1653 the Act 
directing the election of civil registrars by the parishioners took effect, 
and John Godfrey, “clarcke,” being for the moment in a lyrical 
mood, thus records it :— 

Soe far goes this Register booke for both sides, 

for an Act of Parliament doth devides. 

Whearfore they a new Register Booke doth make, 
And chewse an other man the same to undertake. 


Thus I from this Labor on the West side seace, 
And proseede on the East side in Loue and Peace. 


In 1662, “Thomas Godfrey, Junier, of Stonistratford, who by 
the major part of the town was choose to be clerk and p™ 
Register of both sides,” &c. This at once intimates the eccle- 
siastical result of the Restoration, the death of the late clerk, and 
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the approaching union of the two parishes. Before 1676, neither 
church had any settled maintenance, and the minister was chosen 
by twelve of the principal inhabitants. In that year the united 
benefice was endowed with £20 per annum by Edmund Arnold, 
Esq. ; this nucleus has been augmented at various times. 

St. Mary’s Church was destroyed by fire in 1742, and not rebuilt, 
and a few years later St. Giles’s was rebuilt—all but the tower. The 
register has this record: “ The parish church of St. Giles in Stony 
Stratford was on Monday ye 4 of March, a.p. 1776, begun to be 
taken down, in order to be rebuilt, the Parish of St. Mary 
Magdalen (the church destroyed bya fire in 1742), having been 
united to that of St. Giles in 1775. The Foundations of the New 
Church was begun April sth, 1776, the same day being Good 
Friday ” (!). 

On May 19, 1736, fifty-three houses were burned at Stony ; 
and on May 6, 1742, 113 houses and St. Mary’s Church ; large 
collections were made for the last, as the damage was estimated at 
£10,000. The eighteenth-century equivalent for the modern 
“Mansion House Fund” was the “ brief,” and by briefs the public 
was able to show sympathy for disaster. In 1742 for the loss at 
Stony 11,550 briefs produced £4,293 15s. 23¢., and £3,000 was 
collected in the neighbourhood. Cole says that, as many folk over- 
stated their losses, he does not think they suffered very much on 
the whole. Dr. Browne Willis repaired St. Mary’s tower at his own 
expense, and gave £20 to the fire fund, and collected £64 from his 
London friends. 

St. Mary’s Church stood at the northern extremity of the town, 
and the Eleanor Memorial Cross, which was destroyed during the 
Great Rebellion, stood near this church and opposite to the Horse 
Shoe inn. 

This church, before 1686, had a ring of four bells, when one 
Mr. Piercy Langrache, who was steward to the Longueville family, 
of the neighbouring parish of Wolverton, gave a treble bell in- 
scribed :— 

That Monmouth and his rebells fell, 
I, Piercey Langrache, gave this bell. 


The demonstrative loyalty of this inscription was a piece of 
political precipitancy on the part of the donor which he had cause 
to regret, for the “ glorious revolution” following a few months later 
caused the inscription to be hostilely reflected on by the staunch 
Protestants. So, in order to acquit himself, Mr. Langrache promoted 
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the recasting of the five bells into six about 1689. He, how- 
ever, escaped all future embarrassment by death, and was buried in 
the church, February 15, 1689~g0. 

Before railways, Stony Stratford was a place of some importance 
on the road ; there were many inns, and probably travellers preferred 
to put up here to any of the places mentioned in this article. The 
“ Red Lyon” is first mentioned in the register in “‘ 1656, June 20. 
Edmund, son of Edmund May, a little child that dyed at the Red 
Lyon, a stranger, buried.” The “Crowne” is mentioned in 1666, 
the “Horse Shoe” in 1670; the “Swann,” “ Cock,” “ Bell,” “ Old 
Beare,” “* Talbott,” “ King’s Head,” “ White Horse,” and the “ Rose 
and Crown” all occur before 1700. The “Cock,” “Crowne,” 
“Red Lion,” “ White Horse,” and “ King’s Head” are signs still 
in use. 

In 1641 there was a great mortality here—over a hundred burials 
—plague probably the cause; in 1657-8 there were outbreaks in 
various places, but Stony Stratford escaped. There were only sixteen 
burials in St. Giles’s, and about the same at St. Mary’s in 1665, when 
London was devastated. 

Lace-making as an industry was introduced into Buckingham- 
shire by Flemish refugees about 1626. Of its importance there is 
no doubt ; the very frequent mention in the registers of not only 
“ lace-makers ” but “ lace-buyers” and merchants is evidence of the 
considerable trade done; e.g. Bletchley, 1700. James Crosby, a 
Scotch lace-buyer, &c. In Stony Stratford is entered on the fly-leaf: 
“ For the use of Rich. Hatch and Kath. Hatch. Lais sent at an 
adventure to Virginia in October 1701, to Mr. Jon. Hatch”; then 
follows a list of certain laces, with prices amounting to £3. 175. 112., 
signed Rich. Hatch, Minister and Register. Mr. J. Hatch may 
have been the John Hatch, p‘" register of 1656. The result of 
this adventure is not entered ; perhaps the exporter did not live to 
find out, as in 1703, September 22, Mr. Richard Hatch, minister of 
this town, was buried. 

Except perhaps the road to Portsmouth, no highway was so 
much used by troops on the march as Watling Street ; constructed 
in the first place for military reasons, it has probably had a larger 
number of soldiers pass along its surface than any other road in 
Great Britain. There is copious evidence of this since 1700 ; before 
that date military entries in the registers refer chiefly to the Civil 
War—e.g. Little Brickhill, 1644. Mr. Williams, a souldyer of the 
King’s army, was slayne by the Parliament souldyers, August 27, and 
buryed here the same daye. 
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1740. Rowland, son of Rowland Davis, corporal in Brigadier 
Wentworth’s regiment, c. in Capt. Harman’s company aboard the 
Margaret man-of-war at Spithead, bapt. October 5. This entry 
forms a sort of link between the commonplace and history; its 
detail brings us in touch with both Army and Navy. 

1808. November 27. John Forrester, of the roth Regiment of 
Artillery, kill’d by falling from an artillery wag’n wh. went over him 
(Shenley). 

1810. January 5. Bur. Thomas Wardner, a private of the 103rd 
Foot, who hang himself in this parish 1st inst. Verdict, lunacy ; 
age 23 (Loughton). 

1795. Qtr.-master of 3rd Dragoon Guards bur. 

1775. Two soldiers of 69th Regt. bur. 

1740. William Barlow, a marine, bur. (Stony Stratford). 

1794. Three men of goth Regt. bur. 

1800. A yeoman infantryman bur. ; als: a solcier aged sixty-six, 
and a sergeant aged fifty-five bur. (Fenny Stratfr-’;. 

The above are but selections from many similar entries, the 
details of which would go a long way towards reconstructing the 
military organisation of the past, and form filaments of union 
between the obscure and quiet life of inland villages and hamlets 
with the great historic events that have influenced our national 
history. Stony Stratford register has a very large number of such 
records. 

The last-named parish always possessed a considerable popu- 
lation—that is, compared with adjacent places. In 1547 there were 
600 houseling people—that is, communicants—which would mean a 
total population of at least 1,200, perhaps 1,800. After the Res- 
toration the number of Dissenters was large, and the burials at the 
“ meeting-house,” though entered in the church register because of 
the Act for burial in woollen, are specialised. During the Common- 
wealth the Anabaptists appear to have been the dominant sect, «¢.g. 
October 15, 1653. Richard Goodman, p* register of Stony Str., 
approved by me. Wm. Hartley, Anabaptist. 

The following items have interest and explain themselves :— 

1665. Old Knockstone, the pavier, bur. August 12. 

1709, August 12. Katherine, daughter of a poor Palatine, bur. 

1789, November 1. Thos. William, son of John and Grace 
Hinde, strolling players, bapt. 

1738, December 26. Susanna Stairs, widow, excommunicated, bur. 

1768, August 22. A young lad kill’ by a waggon, name un- 
known, bur. 
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1777. Samuel and Admiral, twin sons of Daniel and Susanna 
Benbow, bapt. 

1784. A poor man brought by a pass, bur. 

1784. A sailor; 1786. A mail guard ; 1791. A coachman, bur. 

1702, February 21. Old Thomas Brown, the Blew Man, bur. 

The above are samples only of the obscure chronicles of a road, 
every yard of which, during the last two thousand years, must have 
claimed a life. 

An entry or two concerning a “waterman ” draw attention to 
the River Ouse, which flows by the north end of the town ; and by 
crossing this by the bridge, which long ago rendered useless the 
stepping-stones in the ford, the traveller leaves Buckinghamshire 
and enters the county of Northampton. 

WILLIAM BRADBROOK* 
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THE CANON LAW AND ITS 
AUTHORITY IN ENGLAND. 


HE Canon Law sprang up out of the ruins of the Roman 
Empire, and from the power of the Roman Pontiffs. Its 
origin is said to be coeval with the founding of Christianity under 
the Apostles and their immediate successors, who are supposed to 
have framed certain rules or canons for the government of the 
Church. These are called the Ajostolical Canons ; and although 
it cannot be proved that they were drawn up by the Apostles, yet 
we have every reason to believe that they belong to a very early 
period of ecclesiastical history. These rules were subsequently 
enlarged and explained by the General Councils of Nice, Constan- 
tinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon (which were held at different times 
in the fourth and fifth centuries), and received the sanction of the 
secular power by a law of the Emperor Justinian (Novel. 131, ch. 1). 
The decision of ecclesiastical controversies which could not be 
drawn from the Councils and the Fathers was sought for from the 
Roman Pontiffs, who wrote answers to those that consulted them 
in the same manner as the Roman Emperors had been accustomed 
to do ; and their determinations were called rescrifis and decretal 
epistles, which obtained the force of law. The decrees were eccle 
siastical constitutions made by the Pope and Cardinals, at the suit 
of no man. 

In scientific merit the Canon Law of the Church of Rome stands 
far behind the Pandects, otherwise termed the Digesé, of Justinian, 
the Roman Emperor. The Popes, Councils, and Fathers forbid and 
enjoin, persuade and disapprove, merely ; they know nothing of that 
refined analysis which distinguishes the classical jurists, and which 
renders the fragments of them that we possess so well worth the 
study of a lawyer, even when, as with ourselves, they have no practical 
bearing on the system he himself is conversant with. On the other 
hand, the Papal collection is a most important historical monument ; 
it sums up in itself one great phase of development in the European 
mind ; it is a great record and a great lesson. 
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Between the years 1139 and 1142 Gratian, a Camaldolese monk 
of the Abbey of St. Felix at Bologna, conceived and executed, it is 
said at the suggestion of St. Bernard, a compilation which was 
intended to be for the Canon Law what that of Justinian was for 
the Roman Empire, and so to enable the new science to take 
its place on an equal footing in the studies of the university. His 
plan was to form such a digest of the law actually in force in the 
ecclesiastical tribunals as might be adapted to practical use, both 
in the forum and the schools, eliminating all antiquated matter, 
except where it might be necessary for the understanding of 
existing institutions. The work met with success beyond all that 
its author could reasonably have anticipated ; it was lectured upon, 
commented upon, and very soon came to be universally received as 
the authentic text of the law as in force at the date of its appearance. 
Gratian’s work was called “ Concordantia Discordantium Canonum,” 
but soon became known as “Decretum Gratiani,” or, yet more 
simply, “ Decretum.” It is a great law-book, and the spirit which 
animated its author was not that of a theologian, nor that of an eccle- 
siastical ruler, but that of a lawyer. The “ Decretum” soon became 
an authoritative text-book, and the Canonists seldom went behind 
it. It never became enacted Jaw ; but the Canonists had for it rather 
that reverence which English lawyers have paid to “Coke upon 
Littleton” than that utter submission which is due to every clause 
of a statute. 

Gratian’s work is divided into three parts, and treats in the jirst 
of ecclesiastical legislation, Church government, and the relations of 
Church and State. This part is divided into 101 distinctions or 
sections, each containing a greater or less number of canons—that 
is to say, of passages purporting to be textually extracted from the 
original sources of compilation. The second part contains the law 
relating to jurisdiction and procedure, the doctrine of ecclesiastical 
offences and punishments, that of marriage, and indeed that upon 
most of the subjects which could properly form matter of contentious 
jurisdiction. The mode of arrangement here is different. Thirty- 
six cases (caus@) are stated and decided ; under each case are pro- 
pounded the questions of law involved in it, upon which texts, or 
canons, are then brought to bear, with illustrative comments oc- 
casionally interspersed. The ¢hird part chiefly relates to the 
Sacraments and other matters of purely religious import; it is 
distributed into five distinctions, but contains little or nothing of 
comment by the compiler himself. The individual canons are 
derived from the most multifarious sources: from the Old and 
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New Testaments, the decrees of Councils, the writings of the Fathers, 
the decretals of the Popes, the Roman Law, and the Frank capitu- 
laries. Many of them were misquoted, garbled, made up of 
bits dovetailed together, and attributed to other than their true 
sources. The main object of the work was the reconcilement of 
apparent discrepancies, and hence the name of “Concordantia 
Discordantium Canonum.” 

The publication of the “ Decretum” gave a fresh impulse to the 
study of the Canon Law; the spiritual tribunals daily pushed their 
inroads further and further into the domain of civil jurisdiction, the 
appeals to Rome still multiplied, and with them the decretals, a 
large portion of which now consisted of rescripts addressed to 
persons in authority, either in reply to their own request for the 
solution of knotty points or upon the complaint of parties alleging 
themselves to be aggrieved. The questions thus raised were sub- 
mitted to the Rota, a kind of supreme judicial committee, and the 
decisions were conveyed in the form of decretal epistles from the 
Pope himself, which then had much the same kind of authority as 
the reported decisions of our own courts, 

The growing number and importance of these authorities soon 
caused new collections to be made, and about fifty years after 
the publication of the “ Decretum” a compilation by Bernard of 
Pavia, containing the later decretals, the decrees of the third Council 
of Lateran, and a gleaning of older matter omitted by Gratian, 
digested into five books, was in like manner adopted by the schools 
and tribunals, lectured upon, glossed, and cited. Subsequent 
collections were published by Innocent III. and by Honorius III. 
In 1234 appeared the digest now known as the “ Decretalia 
Gregorii IX.,” which constitutes the second great division of the 
existing Canon Law. The arrangement of Bernard was retained, 
but very considerable liberties were taken with the text. The 
object was to produce a complete supplement to the “Decretum,” 
in which all the matter overlooked by Gratian, all that was subse- 
quent to his compilation, should be inserted, with the omission of all 
that was antiquated, or contradictory, or superfluous. Gregory’s work 
comprised five books, and was an authoritative statute-book ; all the 
decretals of a general import that had not been received in it were 
thereby repealed, and every sentence and every rubric that it con- 
tained was law. 

The next portion of the existing Canon Law is that published by 
Boniface VIII. in 1298, under the title of “ Liber Sextus Decretalium” 
(popularly called the “Sext”), but itself again divided into five books, 
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and following in its distribution and arrangement the Decretals 
of Gregory, to which it is a supplement. The “Sext” contains an 
after-gleaning of ancient decretals, together with all those published 
since the great collection which were to be considered as still in 
force, as is expressly provided by the bull of promulgation ; it also 
contains the decrees of two so-called general councils. The new 
compilation was promulgated at Rome, in a consistory of car- 
dinals, before being sent to Paris and Bologna, hitherto the usual 
method of publication; the pretension to a strictly legislative 
power being thus put forward more distinctly, just at the very 
moment when public opinion was becoming less disposed to 
recognise it. A further supplement, similarly divided and arranged, 
is known as the “ Constitutiones Clementine,” or “Clementines” ; it 
was published in 1313, by Clement V., and is said to have been by 
him transmitted to the university of Orleans; it was not, however, 
officially forwarded to Paris and Bologna until 1317, by his successor, 
John XXII. The matter of the “Clementines” is chiefly drawn 
from the decrees of the Council of Vienne, held by Clement in 1311, 
with a few decretals of the same Pope. It is merely a collec- 
tion or republication of what it contains; it does not pretend to be 
a complete supplement to the former collections, much less to abro- 
gate such constitutions as were subsequent to them, though not 
contained in it. The Papal power was now evidently beginning to 
falter, and the Pope did not venture to command where it was highly 
probable he might not be obeyed. The “ Sext” and “Clementines,” 
however, met with the same reception as the collection of Gregory, 
and form, together with that and the “ Decretum,” the whole of the 
“Corpus Juris Canonici,” strictly so called. No official collection 
has since been published, and all documents, of whatsoever kind, 
not contained in those already mentioned are in so far only 
authoritative as they have been received for such, either in the 
Church generally or in particular Churches. There are, indeed, 
two private collections, the one known as the “ Extravagantes 
Johannis XXII.,” the other as the “ Extravagantes Communes,” 
which are always printed with the “ Corpus Juris Canonici,” and are 
commonly, in a looser sense, spoken of as forming part of it; but 
they owe their origin to the early editors merely, who collected at 
random what they could find of wandering ordinances. Historically, 
many of the documents contained in them are of the highest interest ; 
the celebrated bull “ Unam Sanctam ” is one of them. 

These four compilations—the “ Decretum,” the “ Decretals of 
Gregory,” the ‘Sext,” and the “ Clementines ”—very soon came to be 
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regarded as forming a whole, a body of Common Law, in antithesis 
to local customs and statutes on the one hand, and to all general 
dispositions not contained in them on the other. 

Spelman says that the decrees and canons of the Church of Rome 
were adopted, as they then existed, by the clergy and people of 
England as early as A.D. 605, soon after the establishment of 
Christianity in the country. Besides the foreign Canon Law, we 
have our “ Legatine” and “ Provincial” Constitutions, adapted to 
the exigencies of the English Church. Of these, the former were 
ecclesiastical laws promulgated by the Cardinals Otho and Othobon, 
legates from Pope Gregory IX. in the reign of Henry III. The 
“ Provincial Constitutions ” were decrees of provincial synods held 
under divers Archbishops of Canterbury, from Stephen Langton in 
the reign of Henry III. to Henry Chichele in the reign of 
Henry V., and adopted also by the province of York in the reign of 
Henry VI. 

With respect to these canons, it was provided at the time of the 
Reformation, by the statute 25 Henry VIII., c 19 (afterwards repealed 
by 1 Philip and Mary, c. 8, but revived by 1 Elizabeth, c. 1), that they 
should be reviewed by the King and certain commissioners to be 
appointed under the Act, but that until such review should be made 
all canons, constitutions, and synodals provincial, being then already 
made and not repugnant to the law of the land or the King’s prero- 
gative, should still be used and executed. The review did not take 
place in Henry’s time; but the project for the reformation of the 
canons was revived in the reign of Edward VI., and a new code of 
Ecclesiastical Law was drawn up under a commission appointed by 
the Crown, under the statute 3 and 4 Edward VI., c. 11, and received 
the name of “‘ Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum.” The confirma- 
tion of this was prevented by the premature death of the King, and 
although the project for a review of the old canons was again 
renewed in Elizabeth’s reign, it was speedily dropped, and has not 
since been renewed. The consequence of this is that so much of 
the English canons made previously to the statute of Henry VIII. 
as is not repugnant to the Common or Statute Law of this realm 
is still in force in this country. It was, however, decided by the 
Court of King’s Bench that canons of the Convocation of Canterbury 
in 1603 (which, though confirmed by the King, never received the 
sanction of Parliament) do not (except so far as they are declaratory 
of the ancient Canon Law) bind the laity of these realms (Middleton 
v. Croft, Strange’s Rep. 1,056). It was admitted by Lord Hard- 
wicke, in delivering judgment in the above-mentioned case, that the 
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clergy are bound by all the canons which are confirmed by the 
King. 

The revival of the study of the Roman Civil Law towards the 
beginning of the twelfth century is without question one of the 
most memorable circumstances in the history of modern Europe. 
Throughout a very considerable portion of Europe the Civil Law was 
admitted as of direct authority, and even in those countries where 
it was made subservient to the existing national legislation it was 
appealed to generally as a guide, if not as a rule, in cases for which 
the municipal law had made no provision. There is, perhaps, no 
circumstance connected with the renovation of the Civil Law more 
remarkable than the rapidity with which it was adopted and, as it 
were, became naturalised among the very nations where it had for 
some centuries past been gradually falling into disuse and oblivion. 

During the long period of darkness and barbarism which had 
succeeded the subversion of the Roman Empire the most valuable 
and authentic monuments of its jurisprudence had disappeared. 
Fragments of the legislation of Imperial Rome were indeed extant, 
and in some instances obtained the force of law, in many more 
preserved the authority of custom. The Burgundians, the Goths, 
and the Wisigoths, on establishing themselves in the South of Europe, 
had retained a portion of the laws and institutions previously in use 
among such of the imperial possessions as they had subjugated. 

It has sometimes been hastily and inconsiderately advanced that 
all traces of the Civil Law of Rome had absolutely disappeared after 
the general irruption of the barbarians into the Roman territory. 
But this opinion is refuted by the best historical testimony. The 
Roman Law, incorporated and amalgamated with that of the German 
nations, probably maintained its influence as prescriptive custom 
after its immediate authority, as derived from the Codes of Alaric 
and other barbarian legislators, had ceased to be either respected 
or acknowledged. Some shocks it undoubtedly received from the 
feudal system, but (except in the West Gothic Empire, where it was 
expressly annulled) its general validity was never directly impugned. 
That some portion of it, therefore, and probably a very consider- 
able one, sunk into desuetude is a fact to be attributed solely to the 
gradual innovations introduced by other systems and to the effects 
of time, which in those unlettered ages often consigned mere acts of 
positive legislation to rapid and premature neglect. 

If it could be admitted that the Civil Law of Rome had fallen into 
complete disuse before the beginning of the twelfth century, it would 
follow almost as a necessary consequence that the study of it must 
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have been altogether laid aside ; and accordingly those who believe 
in the absolute extinction of the Roman jurisprudence can have no 
difficulty in giving credit to the accounts which represent it as wholly 
unknown to the learned until the discovery of the Pandects of 
Justinian. But independent of the fact that the authority of the 
Roman Law was never wholly invalidated, and of the inference 
which may thence be drawn that the study of it was never wholly 
neglected, there is very satisfactory evidence to disprove such a sup- 
position. In Savigny’s learned and elaborate History of the Roman 
Law during the Middle Ages several testimonies are collected which 
show that the study was prosecuted in different schools of Western 
Europe, in England as well as elsewhere, and, among other placey, 
at York, between the seventh and eleventh centuries. There are 
also traces to be found of a school of law which existed at Ravenna 
in the eleventh century, and which Savigny not only conjectures to 
have been the same establishment afterwards so celebrated at 
Bologna, but to be identical with the law school organised by 
Justinian at Rome, whence, indeed, a writer of the thirteenth century 
expressly declares it to have been transferred. But however this 
may be, it is very certain that for some time previous to the epoch 
when the Pandects are supposed to have been brought to light the 
university of Bologna had boasted its professors of Civil Law. One 
Pepo, of whom little is known but the name, is said to have delivered 
his lectures there towards the beginning of the twelfth century, and 
his successor or contemporary, the celebrated Irnerius, who has 
been honoured with the epithet of “illuminator et lucerna juris,” is 
known to have attracted thither a considerable number of students 
at least as early as the year 1125. The Canonists also of the same 
period availed themselves of the writings of the ancient civilians, and 
the “Decretum Canonum” compiled by Ivo of Chartres, which is 
the earliest work of importance extant on the subject of Canon Law, 
makes specific mention of the remodelled system of Justinian. The 
discovery of the Pandects, therefore, was rather the effect than the 
cause of the revival of the study of the Civil Law. 

As early as A.D. 1138 Archbishop Theobald of Canterbury, at 
the instance, perhaps, of his clerk Thomas—Thomas, who was him- 
self to be Chancellor, Archbishop, and martyr, and who had studied 
Jaw at Bologna, and had sat, it may be, at the feet of Gratian— 
brought over Vacarius and other learned ecclesiastics from Italy to 
introduce the study of the Civil and Canon Laws in Engiand. It 
would seem that Theobald wished to have the help of a trained 
Jawyer in the struggle in which he was engaged with Stephen’s 
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brother Henry, Bishop of Winchester, who, to the prejudice of the 
rights of Canterbury, had obtained the office of papal legate. That 
Vacarius taught the Civil Law there can be no doubt. That 
Stephen endeavoured to silence him and to extirpate the books of 
the Civil and Canon Laws we are told upon good authority. From 
Stephen’s reign onwards, the proofs that the Civil and Canon Laws 
are being studied in England become more frequent. The letters 
of Archbishop Theobald’s secretary, John of Salisbury—one of the 
foremost scholars of the age—are full of allusions to both laws ; 
many of these occur in relation to English ecclesiastical lawsuits of 
which John is forwarding reports to the Pope. Maxims out of the 
“Institutes” or the ‘‘ Digest” became part of the stock-in-trade of the 
polite letter-writer, the moralist, and the historian. 

When Archbishop Theobald brought over Vacarius and other 
learned ecclesiastics from Italy to introduce the study of the Civil 
and Canon Laws into England, the bishops and clergy of the day 
vigorously supported the new system so favourable to their order, 
but the nobility and laity generally adhered to the old Common Law 
with great pertinacity. Accordingly we find that this system of 
jurisprudence never obtained as extensive a footing in this country 
as it did in other countries of Europe; and our most eminent 
lawyers, in all periods of our history, have shown great unwillingness 
to defer to its authority. It is well observed by Blackstone that all 
the strength “that either the papal or imperial laws have obtained 
in this realm ... is only because they have been admitted and 
received by immemorial usage and custom in some particular cases 
and some particular courts, and then they form part of the customary 
law ; or else because they are in some other cases introduced by 
consent of Parliament, and then they owe their validity to the Zges 
script, or statute law.” 

England assimilated less of the Canon Law than other countries 
of Europe, or than she might have adopted with advantage. It was 
not that the English people considered the Canon Law inferior to 
their own, but their struggles against appeals to Rome and other 
claims of ecclesiastical jurisdiction roused the spirit of the nation, 
and they stoutly stood up for their Common Law, cumbrous and 
even barbarous in some respects as it was, not because they thought 
their own perfect, but because they were resolved to manage their 
own affairs after their own fashion. 

The encroachments of the Church upon temporal rights and 
authorities were never encouraged in England. The English people, 
jealous of their national freedom, had a rooted dislike to the 
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public law. of the Romans, which set no limits to the royal preroga- 
tive and placed the prince beyond the control of his subjects ; and 
therefore, when at various times attempts were made in Parliament 
to introduce changes founded on the Roman Law, these innovations 
were strenuously resisted by the English barons, from a natural 
apprehension that they might prove injurious to the liberty of the 
subject. The rude and fierce barons who composed the Parlia- 
ments of Henry III. and Edward I. were not the sort of men to 
relish the doctrines of passive obedience and non-resistance so 
slavishly inculcated by the decretals. Englishmen have, in all ages, 
shown a firm determination that neither the national Church nor the 
national law should be subject to the Papal legislation or jurisdiction. 

During the growth of the Canon Law, the Church extended her 
influence into all departments of life. Churchmen filled high 
places of state and performed the duties of practical lawyers, while 
prelates often exercised civil jurisdiction over a considerable tract of 
country. Hence the legislation of the Church embraced many 
subjects which properly belonged to municipal law. All matters 
connected in the most distant way with the Church or religious 
duties were deemed proper subjects for disposal by her tribunals. 
Thus it came that on various grounds the Church claimed and 
obtained jurisdiction in matters properly of a civil nature, and some- 
times to the exclusion of the temporal courts, sometimes in con- 
currence with them, while in many respects the administration of 
justice in the temporal courts was largely influenced by ecclesiastical 
principles. Throughout the Christian world the existing law of 
marriage is based upon the Canon Law ; it is from the Canon Law 
that the notion of usury has passed into our ideas; it is to the 
Canon Law that we must go back would we thoroughly understand 
in their reasons and origin, the forms of procedure, both civil and 
criminal, in use throughout the greater part of Continental Europe ; 
to say nothing of the influence it has exercised on legal ideas gener- 
ally, the very universality of which makes the specification of 
instances impossible. The procedure of our own Court of Chancery, 
the very fundamental notion upon which in general our equitable 
jurisdiction is grounded, that of a personal lien upon the conscience, 
are ultimately derived from the same source. 

Professor Maitland, in his essays on “ The Roman Canon Law in 
the Church of England ” (1898), discusses the authority of the Canon 
Law of the Church of Rome in English courts of law during the 
Middle Ages, On pp. 51-84 he says that in much of what has been 
written by historians and said by judges touching the fate of “the 
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Roman” or “ the foreign ” Canon Law in England there seems to be a 
tendency towards the confusion of two propositions. The first is 
this : that in England the State did not suffer the Church to appro- 
priate certain considerable portions of that wide field of jurisdiction 
which the Canonists claimed as the heritage of ecclesiastical law. 
The second is this: that the English courts Christian held them- 
selves free to accept or reject, and did in some cases reject, “ the 
Canon Law of Rome.” The truth of the first proposition no one 
doubts ; the truth of the second seems to me exceedingly dubious. 
At any rate, we have here two independent propositions, and we do 
not prove the second by proving the first. By proving that at the 
present time and in our own country the bishops of the Roman 
Church have nothing that ought to be called jurisdiction, we 
should not prove that they do not think themselves bound by the 
Canon Law of Rome, nor even should we prove that they are not 
inducing their flocks to obey that law. Never in England, nor 
perhaps in any other country, did the State surrender to the ecclesi- 
astical tribunals the whole of that illimitable tract which was 
demanded for them by the more reckless of their partisans. Every- 
where we see strife and then compromise, and then strife again, and 
at latest, after the end of the thirteenth century, the State usually 
gets the better in every combat. The attempt to draw an unwaver- 
ing line between “ spiritual” and “temporal” affairs is hopeless. 
Such it will always be if so-called “ spiritual courts” are to exercise 
any power within this world of time. So ragged, so unscientific, was 
the frontier which at any given moment and in any given country 
divided the territory of secular from the territory of ecclesiastical 
law, that ground could be lost and won by insensible degrees. The 
king’s justices, even when they were dealing with affairs which were, 
or had been, claimed by the Canonists, did not profess to administer 
the law of the Church. They administered, in all cases that came 
before them, not the law of the Church, but the law of the realm, 
and in so doing they paid little regard to canons and decretals. It 
must be allowed that during an age which extends from Henry II.’s 
to Edward I.’s reign they were learning a good deal from the Church’s 
lawyers. A class of professional canonists is older than a class of 
men professionally expert in English temporal law, and the secular 
courts adopted many suggestions from without. Still, here we have 
no more than the acceptance of hints, and after the middle of the 
thirteenth century the temporal lawyers were becoming deeply and 
confessedly ignorant of /a dey de seinte esglise. It is true that they 
were in general willing to co-operate with the Canonists in producing 
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an harmonious result. For all this, there are numerous instances in 
which we may be sure that the king’s courts decided in one way a 
question which would have been decided in another could it have 
come before an ecclesiastical tribunal. John of Ayton mentions 
one which may serve as an example. An abbot borrows money, 
and gives a bond under the abbey’s seal for its repayment. The 
Canonist, before deciding that the abbey was bound, would be 
inclined to discuss the manner in which the borrowed money was 
expended. But the law of the realm is not so subtle; it has an 
archaic reverence for sealed parchment, and, says John, will hold the 
abbey bound, “even though the money were thrown into the sea.” 
The clerical defendant who was sued in a personal action before the 
secular court would, at a hundred points, have found there a law 
different from that which would have awaited him had he enjoyed 
the privilegium fori. The two procedures, for one thing, were 
radically different. 

What was the theory of the decretals that prevailed in the 
English courts Christian during the later Middle Ages? Were the 
decretals regarded as statute law, or did the English Church exercise 
any right of accepting some and rejecting others? In modern books 
and judgments we may see an assertion, more or less emphatic, that 
this right was exercised ; that “the foreign Canon Law” was only 
applied in England when it had been sanctioned by English custom, 
or had met with the approbation of the rulers of the English 
Church. We may find also the assertion or assumption that all this 
is proved and no longer dubitable. But when we look for the proof 
it evades us. The longest list that I have met with of “‘canons that 
were not received here” occurs in Stillingfleet’s “ Ecclesiastical 
Cases” (1698), p. 386. In none of the cases do we see an ecclesi- 
astical court or council refusing of its own free will to enforce a 


decretal. 
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TWO SKETCHES. 


I. JN THE RED GLARE, 


PPLE-TREE COURT lies off the main thoroughfare by two 
short streets. Its pink and white apple blossoms, which gave 
to the Court its name, have long since disappeared, together with its 
pink and white virtue, and in its neighbourhood flourish blossoms of a 
darker hue. The adjacent main thoroughfare is rowdy, at times 
uproarious ; its gaiety is often ribaldry, its liberty license ; but its 
khaki-coloured fogs are cheered by a glare of oil lights at the costers’ 
stalls and from the gas-jets behind the shop windows. 

Neither the noise nor the glare penetrates to Apple-Tree Court, 
which is invariably silent and in gloom. The casual observer, 
walking its length, would pronounce it a very quiet and respectable 
little street, free from gutter children and gossiping women, and as 
silent as though it walked in list slippers. Not such the verdict of 
the more experienced traveller. Behind those tightly-drawn, coarse 
lace blinds he knows and feels a ceaseless watchfulness is maintained, 
and that the street is full of eyes which furtively note his movements. 
From January to December Apple-Tree Court stands on stealthy tip- 
toe that it may peep through little round holes in its outside wooden 
shutters at the unconscious passer-by. Some of the shutters—every 
house is provided with them—are closed and barred, as though the 
houses were empty ; but they are full of stealthy life, hiding from possible 
legal scrutiny, for in Apple-Tree Court dwell few honest men; hence 
the reason of its dishonest quietness. 

Occasionally the strange silence is disturbed by a police raid 
following an ultra-impudent robbery, and then it is a very warren of 
alertness and jarring discords. 

Yet there are a few honest artisans in the court, men who work 
for their own and their families’ daily bread, but who dwell in Apple- 
Tree Court because the rents are low owing to its bad name. 

These poor fear nothing from their neighbours, the thieves, who 
would no more think of robbing them than they would of providing 
bonest bread for their own tables ; for the poor do not steal from the 
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poor. Indeed, it is understood in the Court that stinginess is a crime 
if indulged in by the light-fingered. 

All the houses in Apple-Tree Court are the same height, size and 
design—all but one, which is a storey lower than its neighbours and 
stands aloof from the rows on either side and facing the opening to 
the Court. The view from the back is over a series of neglected 
rubbish-heaps, but its occupants are not given to the study of scenic 
effects, and the rubbish-heaps neither eat nor speak. For years the 
folk of that house had been looked upon as the swells of Apple-Tree 
Court. Had been, we repeat, for a little while ago the unexpected 
had happened. 

To-day we see, smell and taste the yellow fog that has entered the 
house, steamed the closely-shuttered windows and put out the fire, 
damping the fuel that, in spite of the patient efforts of a sixteen-year-old 
girl, refused to rekindle, sputtering sulkily out into darkness. The 
repeated efforts of the kneeling girl, the half-heated kindle on the 
dead hearth, and the sullenness of the befogged coal, were gazed at 
by a woman seated near the grate with eyes that saw not, so blinded 
was their vision by strong despair. Her stolid face, usually softened 
by kindly sympathy, was now set in the hard lines of utter hopeless- 
ness; all good-nature was wiped from its expression, and blank 
misery had haggard its features, robbing her eyes of brightness, and 
fixing them painfully on a gloomy mental picture that had little 
directly to do with the familiar room. 

The woman’s hands were as still as her dumb lips, and the grime 
of her daily toil had given place to the sere and yellow hue shown in 
the hands of the dead. 

Pulling at her gown—a faded black—was a little whimpering boy, 
who disapproved of the closed shutters, the fireless grate and the 
discomfort of foodlessness. His plaintive whine was unheeded ; his 
mother was even regardless of the wound on his head, inflicted by a 
vicious stone flung by the hand of a former playmate. In the far 
corner of the little room sat a girl of eighteen or thereabouts. She 
was dressed for outdoors, but had sat sullen and brooding and 
nursing her vengeance for full an hour. Her hands were not still in 
her lap, as were those of the elder woman, but twitched and worked 
spasmodically, while her lips uttered inarticulate anguish. Her eyes 
were not fixed in stony gaze, but were full of fury, and bloodshot with 
sleeplessness and outraged feeling. She had worked with her sister 
in a factory until an hour ago, when they had both been summarily 
dismissed by the manager, with a week’s money, to stop an impend- 
ing riot, for were they not the daughters of a murderer ? 
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True, his family only knew him as a kind husband and an 
indulgent father ; they knew that he was industrious and skilful at 
his work, and believed that his oft absences from home were neces- 
sitated by special commissions given him by his employer. His wife 
was older than he and plain of face; but he had always shown his 
pride in her, presenting her, when flush of money, with a dress of silk 
and a watch of standard gold—to the admiration, and perhaps envy, 
of her neighbours, who “ viewed” her on Sundays as one of the sights 
of the court. 

On the mantelshelf stood a marble clock, the pride of the family 
untiil—— It had been the offering of his shop-fellows, the 
outcome of their esteem and goodwill. It had ticked to many 
joyous hours in the little home, but to-day—ah, dear God !—it was 
ticking away with cruel accentuation the minutes of his life in 
the gaol of an adjacent county. In disconsolate silence sat the 
womenfolk, keeping watch, his death-watch. True, he was in robust 
health, vigorous and strong. But what signified that? When the 
morning chimed eight, a dishonoured thing, his body would be hanging 
motionless, limp, lifeless, and with broken neck in the gaol. The 
widow and the fatherless would be sitting in that darkened room on 
the morrow’s morn. They had thought so much of him ; their love 
had centred in him, for his words had always been in kindly tones, 
and they had believed he loved them and the home his efforts had 
‘made forthem. Then had come that terrible day, three months ago, 
when, without warning of any kind, he was arrested—he who to them 
had been above suspicion—and his other life stood revealed, that 
black life of libertinism, betrayal, and, when the occasion came, 
murder. Apple-Tree Court tolerated the murder of impulse by a 
hasty mate, and stood by the impulsive one through thick and thin ; 
but Apple-Tree Court waxed indignant in wrath over the dastardly 
cowardice of the premeditated, cold-blooded deed which had 
crimsoned the hand and stained the soul of its hitherto most 
“respected” habitant. The virtuous indignation of the Court knew 
no bounds, but expressed itself in loud jeers and derisive laughs at 
the murderer’s daughters, and flung stones from its shuttered 
windows at his little son, as the boy slunk homewards after brave but 
pitiful efforts to gather in necessaries for the darkened house. One 
of these stones had gashed his head and wrung from him a cry of 
pain. Away to the rear of the house the clammy fog wrapped the 
desolate graveyard in its damp and suffocating odour, standing like 
a wraith of ill-omen above graves new and old, and then floating in 
through the holes in the shutters and beneath closed doors, touching 
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with heavier gloom the dolorous family in the shunned home 
Suddenly the silence of the darkened home involuntarily gathered 
itself together and became an ear, a listening ear, and upon it fell 
the sounds of the rush of many feet, the murmur of many voices, 
mingled with hoarse laughter, which came fitfully in gusts, jarring 
the nerves of the waiting family. Apple-Tree Court was reioicing. 
From erstwhile shuttered and barred windows peered men and 
‘women of cunning face, and over their shoulders precocious children. 
‘These all swelled the sounds of laughter and joined in the shout, 
forgetting for the moment their stealthy caution. ‘The foggy street 
‘was lighted by the flare of many torches borne hither and thither 
by the crowd. The harsh voices of the people called aloud on the 
dwellers within to “ Look upon the guy,” and those looking laughed 
boisterously at the effigy of a man hanging! Nearer and nearer 
shambled the mob to the house standing aloof from its neighbours, 
till they reached its doorstep. The girl in the corner, whose hands 
had worked convulsively in her lap, sprang from her seat and looked 
through the closed shutters, hissing out the words, “It’s. . . the. . 
guys... ; they’re guying him. . father... ; they’re bringing it 
here. Curse them!” 

The woman’s shudder shook the little room ; with startled eyes 
she looked on her daughters, then at the door ; the red glare shone 
into the darkness. The mob had fired the effigy ; the guy “was 
burning, lighted by a score of willing hands carrying torches. 
Laughter and wild song accompanied the flare, while the white faces 
in the house of the doomed man blanched whiter as the mother— 
his wife—cried agonisingly, ‘Oh, God ! will they burn the house ?” 

“He'll never know of this ; he’s spared that pang,” said the 
patient girl of sixteen as the flicker of the bonfire died down, and 
the virtuous crowd, flinging sticks and stones at the barred window, 
drew off with jeers and gibes—for vice is vice, and must be trampled 
in Apple-Tree Court, as elsewhere. 

“He'll never know,” whispered the mother; and the thought 
brought comfort to the stricken hearts of those whose faithful love 
was stronger than shame, treachery and death, stronger than even 
Cain’s curse. 


Il. “SYMPATHY?” 


“T wisH I didn’t, but I do; I’m made like it, and I can’t help it ; I 
take other people’s troubles to heart as much as I do other people’s 
children ; in either case I’m a fool for my pains !” 
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The speaker’s voice deepened as she proceeded ; there could be 
no doubt of her earnestness, for she expected a contradiction from 
her listener ; besides, she felt that she possessed not a few beautiful 
traits of character, apt, alas! to be ignored by her friends, unless 
carefully pointed out to them. 

“‘Well, I suppose one must take something to heart, and why not 
troubles and kids of other people’s rearing ?” was the laconic answer. 

“But it does take it out of one, though.” 

“What takes it out of one? The troubles or the children?” 

“It’s very well for you to sneer; you can throw things off; 
troubles don’t press on you.” 

“No?” 

“ Why, if I hear two strangers talking together, telling their 
troubles, I’m obliged to listen, and before they’ve finished I feel 
as though I want to put my arms round their necks and comfort 
them—ask them not to mind, to cheer up, for they'll soon be 
dead.” 

“ Well, why don’t you do it ?” 

“Absurd! They wouldn’t understand.” 

“What would that matter? You could still sympathise.” 

“ Humph! I knew you’d makefun. I wish now—I always wish 
afterwards—I hadn’t spoken,” and the confidante turned petulantly 
away. She had sought sympathy and evoked raillery, and, thrown 
back on herself, found an object for commiseration. She was “ill- 
used,” and the ill-usage produced a morning’s limpness. 

She was very sensitive on the subject of her “ sympathy,” for she 
had never troubled to analyse it ; she was so sure she possessed it 
in “volume.” Had not the phrenologist told her so? Then again 
she admired “sympathy ” in the abstract. It was such an “ unselfish ” 
quality, so “ far removed from all self-seeking,” she thought. 

In the house where she dwelt there were no children, and nobody 
seemed for the moment in trouble but herself. Outside in the 
garden the plants grew and bloomed, and their growth and gay 
petals were as little noticed as she was. She would go out to them. 
She took the fern-leaves in her hands, and drew them between her 
fingers and buried her knuckles in their roots. She inserted her 
nose in the scented blossoms, and her gaze rested admiringly on 
their rich colours and tints. 

A man’s voice coming over the garden palings awoke her from 
reverie. ‘“ They’re beautiful, Miss Wilson ; yours beat ours.” 

She stood up, a little startled. “Beat yours? Oh, I’m sorry” 
she said apologetically. 
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“Sorry? Well, that’s queer ; I should have thought you’d been 
glad. I’m always glad, I know, when—well—when our things 
do better than——” 

“ Mine, for instance ?” 

** Not particularly yours, you know ; other folks’.” 

“T’m included in the ‘ other folks’ ?” 

““Well—yes—I suppose so; but those are wonderfully fine 
lilies.” 

“ Yes, they’re very fine. The Japanese Lily is to me a symbol 
of a very favourite attribute. It always suggests-——” 

“Sympathy ?” 

“Yes, but how could you know that ?” 

“Sympathy,” he replied, and his eyes twinkled mirthfully. 

“Oh! you are sympathetic, then ?” 

**No; only a good deal curious,” he answered. 

“Curious ! Why, what has curiosity to do with sympathy ?” 

“Tt bears a facial resemblance ; often gets the homage offered to 
its neighbour, and is generally mistaken for it.” 

“Impossible with those who sympathise. ” 

“Not at all. At least that is not my experience. Pure un- 
alloyed sympathy is about as rare as pure unalloyed curiosity.” 

Miss Wilson stood silent. She was reflecting on the assertions 
of the “ knowing” young man on the other side. 

“Do you know a single individual whom you consider sym- 
pathetic?” she asked aggrievedly, and with a slight bitterness of 
tone. 

“Yes, I know just one who to my mind understands something 
of sympathy.” 

“ Man or woman ?” 

“ Neither.” 

“ Boy or girl ?” 

“ Girl.” 

“Who is she?” 

‘Susie Lowell.” 

“Tell me about her, please.” 

“*There’s little to tell.” 

“Then tell me that little.” 

“T’ll do my best, but I don’t expect you to be convinced.” 

“Of what?” 

“ Sin.” 

“What sin ?” 

“ Platitudinarianism,” he answered, as he vaulted the low black 
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palings and led the way in an easy manner to a small rustic summer- 
house in the suburban garden, and familiarly tapped the seat beside 
him as a sign to his gentle neighbour to occupy it. 

“ Susie Lowell,” he began, “is a dear young friend of mine. I 
wish you could see her; the sight inspires love and many other 
virtues. 

‘*When I first met the child she was a wee winsome creature of 
three or thereabouts ; she was in a black frock, made when her dad 
died. As free from self-consciousness as a forget-me-not, she 
prattled on in bewitching manner, lisping here and there the story of 
her house and garden, her pets and posies, until, boy as I was, I 
thought I had never heard anything half so pretty. Susie’s mother 
is a quiet, unobtrusive lady, with a high forehead, a small mouth, 
and dark blue eyes that watch her child’s every movement with a 
devotion that is deeply pathetic. Bereft of her husband and her son, 
this little daughter, a pale fragile blossom, is all-in-all to her. She 
was at that time conscious of her child’s every breath, of the sound 
of her every footfall; she heard each word she lisped, and was so 
bound up in her that life for her meant ‘Just Susie,’ as I found out 
for myself. 

“ And Susie loved her mother, reverently, filially. She was father, 
mother, and teacher to her. She was proud of her, too, and looked 
up to her always. But it was just that ‘looking up’ that left her 
child heart hungry with it all. If she could have looked down, or 
alongside at someone, she would not have felt so lonely. She did 
not know she was lonely, but she whispered softly to herself of ‘ some- 
one’ to play with, ‘a little girl as big as me,’ or ‘a very small boy’ 
to ‘talk to.” She had a plot of ground in which she was taught to 
plant flowers and sow seeds. But the flowers worked and played so 
silently, and they could never speak, only always listen. In vain she 
bent her ear to them, and held up her childish forefinger to admonish 
the noisy birds to ‘hush’; but the petals never spoke, and only sat 
still in their beauty, and she grew ‘so tired ’ of that. 

“Mrs. Lowell, her observant mother, guessed the truth, as she 
watched the child pining in her loneliness, and one day lifted into 
the maiden’s lap an Irish-terrier puppy. 

“** For my little Susie,’ said the mother ; ‘ your own little playmate, 
to follow you about and to love you, dear.’ 

‘The child’s colour rose, slowly—quickly ; it crimsoned her face. 
She laughed ecstatically, then burst into tears, her whole body shaking 
with sobs. From that day she began to mend ; her eyes regained 
their mirthfulness, her limbs their elasticity, joy coursed through her 
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veins, and her happy laugh rang out at all hours of the day. No 
tender mother was ever more tender of her darling than was Susie 
of her brown-eyed playmate, who frisked with her, slept with her, 
and responded to her caresses by leaps and barks of affection and 
-eager-eyed attention. When the little one grew older, and daily 
lessons entered into her daily life, Tuff sat patiently beside her, 
anxiously blinking at the sums his lady-mistress struggled with, and 
casting knowing looks at the copybook exercises she performed 
before him. ‘Only one more, Tuff,’ would set his approving tail 
to work, while the announcement, ‘Done, Tuffy dear ; now for a 
game,’ would fetch him off the chair in a moment and plunge him 
into the most appreciative and entertaining capers. 

“There was only one place from which Tuff was excluded, one 
place where he never dared intrude. That was church. Sunday 
mornings were a severe trial to the dog. He knew Sunday apart 
from other days by this melancholy fact. The child soothed and 
«caressed him. She placed her daintiest sweets before him, she 
coaxed him and told him she would be quickly home ; but nothing 
could induce him to stand up and wag his tail. His sad brown eyes 
looked over his paws with a reproachful wistfulness that often 
brought the tears to Susie’s own eyes. Certainly the clergyman had 
no lonely dog at home waiting his return, or he would have shortened 
the service and ended his sermon with the text ! 

“ And so the days slid by until Tuff was six years old and Susie 
mine. It was mid-March when she whispered in his ear, ‘ We're 
all going to move, Tuff ; we’ve such a fine new house, and a long 
garden, where we'll romp every day.’ She talked to him of the 
zooms and the conservatory, and Tuff, with an almost human 
intelligence, responded to the news. ‘Another dog will perhaps 
live here, Tuff ; but you and I will be together, dear. You know we 
wouldn’t leave dear old Tuff behind, don’t you, darling ?’ 

“Yes, Tuff knew. But he never did know what possessed him on 
the eventful day of the move to absent himself from his young 
mistress and wander vagabond-like into the streets. He only knew 
that when, at the end of a long and tiring day, he returned to the old 
house, he found it deserted and the furniture gone from the place. 
He knew that all his barkings were unavailing, and that his whines 
and piteous cries were equally powerless to gain him admission to 
the deserted house. Hither and thither he ran, intensely troubled 
at the loss of all he knew and loved, tortured by memories of Susie 
and home. 

“ That night Tuff experienced the woes of a waif; and the bereaved 
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child stole out of bed in her restless grief, talking excitedly of her 
lost pet, and was led back to her pillow by her watchful mother, 
whose words were powerless to soothe. 

“ A week dragged its length over dog and child ; neither had seer 
the other ; neither had for a moment forgotten the other. 

“ By a snowy bed a small white-robed figure folded hands and 
sobbed out a broken prayer : ‘O God, don’t let Tuff die of hunger ;. 
don’t let him be ill-treated by cruel people ; and do show him the 
way home again soon.’ The prayer was broken by the child’s eager 
listening to hear, if might be, the familiar voice of her playfellow. 
On the night of a day during which she and her mother had walked 
miles following up clues of the stray, with but little success, Susie, 
whose hope had strengthened her fortitude, passed from grief to 
fever, and raved of her lost darling. He was beaten, stoned, 
hunted, bleeding. He was hungry, thirsty, worn, cold, and wretched. 
He was barking and whining, his eyes were full of tears, and his 
face of misery. He was frightened and wanted her. She sprang 
from her bed, ran to the window, and looked this way and that, ther 
up at the sky and at the leafless trees. Her burning hands shook, and 
the anguish in her fever-brilliant eyes pierced her mother’s heart 
as she cried, ‘ Tell me, tell me, did Jesus when He was a boy keep 
a dog?’ 

“The doctor standing by her bedside next morning, and watching 
her delirium, turned to her sorrowing mother and said huskily :— 

“«Find the dog, or trace him to his death; nothing else can 
save her.’ 

“*T would give half I possess,’ she answered quietly, sadly ; she 
was very miserable, and very quiet in her misery. 

“When the delirium had passed and the child lay white as a lily, 
motionless and exhausted, the widow whispered, ‘Susie, I am 
going out for a little to the old house, dear.’ The grateful eyes. 
looked their thanks, and a faint colour crept over the pallid 
cheeks. 

“The search was vain ; the occupants denied having seen any dog 
about. Then an advertisement appeared in the daily papers : 
‘ Fifty guineas reward. Lost, an Irish terrier ; answers to the name 
of Tuff. Child’s life depends upon its recovery. Two or three 
teeth missing upper jaw. Last seen...’ Here followed the date 
and locality ; and the mother waited with wrung heart to see the 
result of her announcement. 

“ The first few days following the appearance of the advertisement 
dogs were brought by the score, every breed but Irish terriers, their 
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owners evidently holding that one dog was as good as another 
provided it could draw the reward. Another week dragged on. The 
child was sinking slowly but surely—‘dying for a dog’ as the 
neighbours told each other. 

“ From all parts of the country poured in letters of condolence, 
letters of question. With hopeless hopefulness the tender mother 
read each one tenderly, earnestly, from beginning to end ; but Tuff 
was not in them. 

“ The child’s grief had passed into a dumb despair, a numb ache 
for her lost idol. No tears dimmed her eyes, which now never 
questioned, ‘Have you heard?’ They reasoned with her, they 
told her of dogs far more beautiful ; she smiled incredulous. Her 
wasted fingers clutched constantly an old dog-collar engraved 
with his name, and worn by Tuff before the purchase of his last 
new one. 

“At last, one day, as the little life was slowly ebbing out, a 
tattered, hungry-looking boy of ten years or so, wearing a hunted air, 
knocked with his grimy knuckles at Mrs. Lowell’s door, and waited 
timidly. 

*¢Can I see little missus wot’s ill?’ he asked the maidservant as 
she inquired his errand. 

“* Likely that !’ she exclaimed scornfully. 

‘*¢ Please say to her as Joe’s here, and has something to tell her 
very speshal.’ 

*** Joe who?’ asked the girl doubtfully. 

“Joe; I ain’t no other name that I knows on.’ 

“* You're beggin’,’ said the girl. 

“**No, miss, I ain’t no beggar ; I am bent on seein’ the young lady 
very pertickler.’ 

“With a toss of her head the maidservant closed the door in the 
vagrant’s face, and carried his message to her mistress. 

“*Come in, Joe,’ said that lady as she opened the door to the 
outcast. Joe doffed his cap, and shuffled his shapeless boots into 
the bright snug kitchen. 

“*So this ‘ere was the dawg’s ‘ome,’ he said, looking round 
sheepishly. ‘It’s a fine place, too ; it’d be real hard for little missy 
to leave it all. I ain’t nowt but the dawg; and I ain’t that now ; cos 
why? I’m a off’rin’ of it back agin !’ 

“¢The dog! Tuff, do you mean?’ and Mrs. Lowell’s colour 
mounted swiftly to her cheeks. 

* *Ts that wot yer call ’im ?’ asked the boy. 

“* We've lost a dog, and my daughter’s life depends on his 
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return ; she’s ill, very, very ill. It can’t be that you bring news of 
Tuff, Joe?’ 

“*T’d a brought the dog hisself,’ said the boy, ‘but learnin’ as 
’ow she was very bad I thought as ’ow ’t might make her too sudden 
glad. So I come along fust to make b’lieve to ask her about ’is 
colour and all that. But he’s hern right enow’, missus. He followed 
me from the ole house wur you was a livin’, and we shared wittles 
and ben good friends too, him and me. I didn’t think no ’arm of 
keepin’ ’im, bein’ as I wur wantin’ a frin’ cruel bad, and ’e seemed 
looking for one. I kep ’im close; I got that fond o’ the creatur; I 
shouldn’t a owned up now, but they said little missus was a frettin’ 
’er ’eart away !’ 

*** You know of the reward that is offered ?’ 

“¢ Reward? No, I ain’t heerd nothink o’ reward. I’ma bad ’un, 
missus, else I’d a brought the dawg ’ome afore ; but ’—a tear in his 
voice as he spoke—‘there’s nuthin’ alive luvs me, and I ain’t luv’d 
none afore : 

“ Go quickly, and fetch Tuff,’ answered Mrs, Lowell ; ‘ you need 
never be friendless again—poor Joe !’” 





“* And where is Joe now?” asked Miss Wilson. 
“Is that a question of ‘sympathy’ or ‘curiosity’?” responded 
the narrator. 
JAMES CASSIDY. 
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VILLAGE CHRONICLES. 


HE object of this paper is not to describe what is, but to 
suggest what might be. Everyone who has studied the 
history of our villages must have discovered, first, that the past is 
more or less a blank, and next that that blank might have been 
filled with a record always of great interest to the local inhabitants, 
and often of great interest and no less value to the general historian. 
This, at any rate, has been the experience of the writer while investi- 
gating the history of some scores of villages. To the casual observer 
a village is generally little more than a cluster of houses and a simple 
church, the whole possessing more or less of rural picturesqueness. 
The cottagers’ traditions may go back a generation or two, but they 
are vague and untrustworthy ; some of the farmers may have inherited a 
little local lore ; the doctor—-if the parish can boast of one—is almost 
necessarily a stranger ; the clergyman is as often a stranger, and in 
the majority of cases has contented himself with a cursory glance at 
his parish register and at a tattered terrier, if the parish should 
possess such a document; and the squire either belongs to a new 
family or, if he have a local ancestry, has studied his manorial 
archives simply as title-deeds. There are, of course, noteworthy 
exceptions among both rural clergy and lords of manors ; but the 
above description is true in only too many instances. 

Yet the fact is that our country is so thoroughly saturated with 
history that scarcely a rural parish can be found the true annals of 
which, could they be recovered, would not be both welcome and 
useful to the historical student. And what history could be more 
interesting to the intelligent among the parishioners themselves than 
that of their own village? Educationally such a local chronicle 
would be invaluable. The hills and valleys, fields and roads, among 
which the villagers pass their lives would acquire a new interest, and 
would become to the local residents part and parcel of the arena 
upon which our great national conflicts have been waged. Where no 
such local knowledge exists, it is difficult for ordinary men and 
women to realise that history is anything more than a tale told of 
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far-off events, and that the people who once lived where they them- 
Selves now live actively participated in those events. 

It must be admitted that something has been done to preserve 
the history of obscure places from oblivion by the various archzo- 
logical societies and by the publication of local “ Notes and Queries.” 
But the results are known to only a few, and the facts collected are 
without arrangement and not always carefully verified. Dust accu- 
mulates on the “ Proceedings” of learned societies, and few persons 
are the wiser for the lore that is accumulated. If something more is 
not done, and that speedily, the new conditions of life which are 
rapidly penetrating even our rural districts will blot out much that 
may still be recovered and that would be a rich legacy of historical 
illustration to our successors. Our churches are being “ restored” ; 
our ancient manor houses are disappearing; our old families are 
being supplanted by new ones without traditions or with quite 
modern associations; our rural population is undergoing “a sea 
change ” ; our villages are in danger of becoming either depopulated 
or of being made as ugly as our towns, and it will soon become 
difficult to reproduce in imagination the village life of even a 
generation ago. 

What is suggested is this. Let a hint be taken from the example 
of the ancient monkish chronicles. An attempt will be made further 
on to show that it is very practicable to have in every—or in almost 
every—village a Local Chronicle kept. While the chronicler posts 
up the current annals, he can at the same time be collecting all that 
is recoverable of the past history of the parish. The “ Local Chron- 
icle” will, of course, contain much that is of interest to no one 
outside of the parish ; but even such material would interest the 
parishioners, and might afford subjects for parish addresses and for 
teaching in the village schools. No better introduction to, or 
stimulus to the study of, general history can be found for villagers than 
an intelligent exposition of the history of their own parishas a part 
of the nation and of the national life. But there are few villages 
which have not, at one time or another, sent out from their manor 
house, or had in theirchurch, or given birth to in farmhouse or cottage, 
men and women who have made a name in the world. Some of our 
obscurer parishes have been the scenes of historical incidents, and 
all of them could afford illustrations of former social and economical 
conditions. 

The materials for the retrospective pages of the “Local 
Chronicle” would be found in our national archives, in our manorial 
deed-chests, in the various repositories of ecclesiastical documents, 
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partly in the very architecture of the churches, and, during the last 
century and a half, in magazines and newspapers. The village tradi- 
tions, checked where possible by documentary evidence and by the 
intelligent judgment of the chronicler, would supply some material. 
The “Chronicle” would not be complete without introductory 
notes on the geology and natural history of the locality. A record of 
discoveries of prehistoric remains would aptly introduce a notice. of 
any local traces of the occupation of the parish by the Britons, 
the Romans, and the Saxons ; after which the history would, in 
most cases, become more or less continuous. 

It may be said that the above is a “large order” for every small 
parish. But it looks larger than it really is. It is proposed that 
the “Chronicle” should be continuously kept, and time therefore 
need not be considered. The chronicler—or chroniclers, for the 
work in a parish might be undertaken by two or more persons 
acting in concert—would not be in danger of being dunned for 
“copy” by the “ printer’s devil.” Moreover, the chronicler, like 
the king, would never die; one would pass on the torch to his 
successor. Again, every parish has its own identity, its own 
interests, its own history. _The work would be better done if each 
chronicler were confined to his own parish than if his researches were 
spread over half a dozen. Let the existence of such a “ Chronicle” 
in every parish be supposed ; how much the work of the modern 
historian would be simplified, especially now that we expect a history 
to tell us not merely of “kings and crowns,” but “men”! The 
historian in doubt about a local fact would know at once where to 
apply ; and a penny stamp or a single railway journey would put 
him in possession of the most trustworthy information obtainable. 
It is said that one of the difficulties experienced by the compilers 
of the monumental “ Victoria History of the Counties of England” 
is the lack of just such material as the proposed “Village 
Chronicles” would place within easy reach of the historian. That 
there is a demand for local history is shown by the apparent 
success of the many small and hastily compiled monographs of 
local traditions and local description which the publishers are now 
throwing upon the market. Both national and local patriotism 
would be intensified had every locality its own carefully kept 
chronicle. Nor should it be left out of consideration that the 
carrying out of the project would develop a true historical sense in 
thousands of chroniclers many of whom at present lack it. The 
lack of such a sense in otherwise cultured minds is a serious defect, 
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too often accompanied by an inability to judge without prejudice and 
passion of either past or contemporary events. 

This leads naturally to the question, Who are to be the chroni- 
clers? Are qualified persons to be found in sufficient numbers in 
our villages? As leading up to an affirmative answer, it may be 
remarked that the modern conditions of life have done much to 
make intellectual culture almost if not quite as accessible to the 
denizens of our country houses as to those of our town houses. 
Postal and railway facilities, the enormous increase of books, the 
raised standard of education, the continuous social interchange 
between town and country, are destroying the old isolation of 
country life—a fact of which professional literary men in town do 
not always seem to be aware. Again, not only is the intelligent 
and cultured class—or classes—in the country more numerous than 
formerly, but the members of it have, comparatively, more leisure 
than their compeers in town. There are fewer distractions in the 
country ; and in not a few cases a new intellectual interest would be 
cordially welcomed. It is true, both in town and country, that much 
leisure is frittered away in occupations that give only a questionable 
kind of satisfaction. To exchange some of these trifling occupa- 
tions for one that would soon, if not at once, become an interesting 
and to many minds an absorbing recreation would be both an 
individual and a social benefit. 

Who, then, could become the “chroniclers” in our villages? 
The chroniclers could be drawn from the clergy, from the lords of 
the manors or their families, from the independent residents who 
are multiplying in many villages, and from the more intelligent 
farmers and their families. The village schoolmaster might, in some 
cases, assist—not a little to his own intellectual benefit. In not a 
few villages the chronicler could become the central figure of a 
small social coterie or committee, the members of which would at 
least give their sympathy, and would often give aid even to the 
extent of undertaking specific departments of investigation. In 
such cases a new social interest of an intellectual character would 
be created. Only those who live in the country can fully under- 
stand how welcome and how profitable a novelty this would be. 

There would be little difficulty in safeguarding the documents 
thus produced. In many cases they might be duplicated or multi- 
plied by persons or families who would prize a copy. But the 
original should be the property of the village, entrusted to the care 
of a responsible keeper. The manor house or the parsonage would 
perhaps generally be the place of deposit; but it should be acces- 
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sible both to outside Jond-fide students and to intelligent inquirers 
belonging to the parish. Its contents might, from time to time, 
form the subject of popular addresses by the clergyman or the 
squire or the schoolmaster. Not only would a local patriotism, a 
village esprit de corps, be generated, but the intellectual tone of the 
people as a whole would be raised. 

It would doubtless require some time to secure anything like a 
general adoption of the proposed scheme. But it surely would 
not need much encouragement from the numerous archzological 
societies, the English Historical Society, and other acknowledged 
leaders of historical study to induce many of the more intelli- 
gent residents in the country to set an example. The local archzo- 
logical societies would acquire a new popularity by patronising, or 
even undertaking the superintendence of, the scheme in their own 
districts. Were the scheme once set on foot, difficulties would 
vanish, and its value would rapidly become widely apparent. 


ARTHUR RANSOM. 
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LEAVES FROM LAKELAND. 


I. 


HE sky had been overcast since daybreak, and the rain, which 

during the hours of darkness had “ fair-// teem’d an’ poor’d 

doon,” as the locals described it, was succeeded by a powerful gale, 

gusts of which penetrated into the most sheltered recesses of Kent 
dale. 

Before we had driven half a mile we were crossing a high 
elevation with the wind, thrice stronger than we had anticipated, 
sighing across bleak expanses of moor and pasture, soughing through 
sparse savvins and coppices. Thus for six miles: then we dis- 
mounted to walk a long hill, from the summit of which glorious 
Windermere was sighted. At Lowwood the gale was rolling huge 
billows inshore, where they broke among the boulders into a score of 
white fountains, the spray from which drove in a fine mist over the 
low wall into our faces. Near Waterhead, besides a view down the. 
tossing waters of the lake, we caught a wonderful glimpse of the lofty 
mountain circle where the drifts of a late snowstorm still showed. 

After our horses had been refreshed at Ambleside, we turned 
down to Rothay Bridge and drove along the road under Loughrigg, 
passing many places associated with the memory of Wordsworth, 
whose great genius interpreted the charms of Nature as here seen. 
The famous stepping-stones were under water, for the Rothay was 
in high flood after the night’s rain. Through the leafless screen 
of oak and beech, as we approached Pelter Bridge a chance view of 
the poet’s home, Rydal Mount, was noted, and later we drove by his 
favourite rock seat, whence he watched for many years the seasons 
come and go over Rydal Mere and Loughrigg. A russet tinge on the 
towering hillsides around told of dead bracken: the gale thundered 
and shrieked among the crags and screes of Nab Scar. The surface 
of Grasmere, sheltered as it is by coppice-hung hills, hardly betrayed 
a ripple, and by one o’clock we were passing Dove Cottage, where 
Wordsworth passed his early years, and soon reached the village. 
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We first visited the quiet churchyard by the Rothay, to see the 
“Poet’s Corner,” then strolled towards Silver Howe and Score 
Crags. We crossed the lower breast of the famous guide race-course, 
then scrambled up the edge of a deep, rocky glen. The vale of 
Grasmere spread out behind and below with 


Rydal heights and Dunmail raise, 
And all their fellow banks and braes. 


Helm Crag—-‘‘ The Witch’s Lair ”—was still more than ever domi- 
nating the outlook northward, the great masses of crag on its shoulders 
showing up finely. Fairfield buried its head in cloud, rendering the 
rift of Tongue Ghyll, close guarded by wide drifts, more distinct. 
The ghyll, after we had nearly reached the hawse, turned up into the 
fir woods. A torrent was foaming its way down: its white cataracts 
showing clearly through the denuded branches. A lady of our party 
was busy pinning her hat more securely, when a whirl-blast from 
behind the-hill rushed o’er the wood with startling sound. The hat 
was wrenched from her hands, whirled a little distance in mid-air, 
finally dropping in the depths of the gully, whence it was retrieved 
intact. Just as we reached the belt of crags and bracken I noticed 
a grey roof through a veil of trees—Score Crags farm, where we 
were to partake of a meal. Another squall struck us as we got along 
a particularly exposed piece of upland—“ That’s wild,” said we, but 
we didn’t know what was in store. The farm we stopped at may be 
a little out of the way, but it is the place for a meal of the sound 
solid character only dalesfolk know how to prepare. 

After dinner we settled to go to Easedale Tarn, some three miles 
away by rough and steep mountain path. We wandered through 
leafless wood and soaking meadow till we reached the path up 
the dale. The walk up was delightful: a few picturesque farm- 
steads were dotted here and there in odd corners; the mountain 
solitudes approached us closely ; every turn in the brae showed 
up a new recess down which rushed a swollen torrent. In front, 
the roar of Sour Milk Force was becoming perceptible though the 
white ribbon of falling water was still half a mile away, and high 
above the hollow valley the gale could be heard sweeping. 
With us, however, the air was almost calm. We were now approach- 
ing a pine wood, through the swaying tops of which could be 
seen the Force. The path led steeply up the brae, over which the 
water was coming in gigantic leaps. We sat awhile admiring the 
scene; the cataract is divided into three distinct forces: after 
tumbling over the first, the beck swirls round a deep pool ; escap- 
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ing, its current is divided by a huge mass of stone fringed with ash. 
and heather and savvin, and it dashes down two riven courses to a 
narrow basin. Below this, embowered in a ferny brake, 


Starts from a dizzy steep the undaunted rill, 
Robed instantly in garb of snow-white foam. 


A curiously twisted hawthorn bush has found a footing right among 
the roaring waters, and amid the clouds of spray rising from the 
rocky foot of the cascade scores of heather tufts flourish. Though 
we were as yet under cover of the crags, the power of the gale 
was becoming more perceptible, and as we passed into the open 
beyond the uppermost fall we turned to face it. The effluent of 
Easedale Tarn rattled down the hollow by our side ; the scene grew 
bleaker and, as we rose higher, our difficulties from the wind 
increased. The rocky summit beyond the tarn (which was as yet in- 
visible) became more and more prominent. We climbed up the 
water-washed path to the edge of the tarn-basin in a perfect hur- 
ricane. For a few minutes we kept in the shelter of the refreshment 
hut, but as the force of the wind abated we ventured into the open. 
The water was far above its ordinary level down every ghyll 
could be seen pouring those white stretches of foam denoting sur- 
charged streams. Against the dull grey sky, the dark, immovable 
mountains sheered up grandly, and here and there in the deepest 
ghylls were white patches of snow. From the head of the tarn 
two glens opened ; there was an angry shout of the gale on the 
storm-tiven front of Blakerigg, and instantly the powerful blast was 
again on us. Head bent we tried to hold our ground; one 
lady had sat down on a low rock while we surveyed the wild 
scene. The storm struck her, carrying her bodily some feet from 
her seat. Through the wilder gusts came a fine moisture—spray 
from the tarn. As rapidly as possible we returned to the shelter of 
the roughly built hut, and engaged its weather-beaten owner in 
conversation. “It was wilder this morning; why, man, it tuk 
t’watter off t’tarn i’ sheets a foot thick.” It was sufficiently wild 
now ; but as the squall wore itself out I ventured again on to that 
exposed platform, and found that by going on to one knee the 
power of the gale could be more easily resisted. The scene 
was splendid ; every few seconds a gust of wind struck near the 
head of the water, and, as it came sweeping towards us, we could 
see it lifting the spray in white cloudlets. As yet we knelt in 
comparative calm, but the pressure increased as the squall laced 
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along the waves in our direction. In the twinkling of an eye it 
seemed that the storm fury leapt upon us; huge breakers were 
heaped against the shore at our feet, and the white spray flew like 
smoke far up the hillside. Many a time we were almost blown over, 
but we stuck to our position somehow. The power of the gale wasa 
revelation even to one inured to mountain storms. 

After a pause we left the tarn side, and, harried by the blustering 
gale, made our way back to Sour Milk Force, where we had left the 
remainder of our party, and then, tracing the beck as it swiftly 
rushes through rocky passes, or makes its way down quietly flowing 
reaches, or dances down brief waterbreaks, on to Grasmere, and so 
home. 


II. 


It does not, perhaps, argue much prudence to turn out early in 
the morning after a series of heavy thundershowers, and to essay a 
long cycle ride. Till the world wakes up (about eight o’clock) the 
cyclist is practically cut off from all shelter and harbour. 

When I started at 4 a.m. the light was only poor, and a cold 
breeze was blowing. The sky was packed with dense rain clouds, 
and at any moment a heavy shower might descend. For a mile 
or two my route lay between high hedges, under the shade of 
which the roadway had made little progress towards drying. Mud 
splashed up in showers, and I was thankful when the lines of 
telegraph poles showed the Shap turnpike, where the going would 
be almost dry. 

By a number of easy ascents the road rose till a wide view of 
the vale of Kent was commanded, and at four miles from Kendal I 
was on a corner of the hill. On three sides the fields fell down to 
the Sprint, whose numerous waterbreaks gleamed whitely through 
fringing birch and coppice. To the right the road continued 
gradually rising to a region of grey moorland pastures. A deep 
hollow between steep wooded hills showed the entrance to a 
narrow gien on our left, but a grey belt of mist shut off all view 
of the distant mountains. A few minutes after passing a little 
wayside inn I was pedalling by the edge of a dense fir planta- 
tion. Scores of rabbits lopped about on the roadway, then, as the 
sound of creeping tires came nearer, bolted, some to the shelter of 
the turnip field, more into the wood. 

Passing Forest Hall, one of the largest of our mountain sheep- 
farms, I was speedily in view of the cu/-de-sac valley which ends 
in Hollowgate. So far the weather had been fair, though dull ; 
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now for a short minute the sun broke through the cloud banks. It 
was but a “ glish,” preliminary to the closing down of the clouds on 
the hills and to a drenching shower. In this moment of sunlight 
I looked up the fell-side. Over the waving brackens rose a 
heather-covered rocky bluff, and upon its front many sheep were 
feeding, their grey coats contrasting beautifully with the deep 
brown background. The grass by the roadside was beaded with 
moisture though no rain had fallen, but the mist had hours before 
dragged its clammy ragged edge across the dalehead. As I 
rode further up the pass, it became perceptibly darker; a cloud 
was rolling in behind, and I was speedily enveloped. Before dis- 
raounting at the corner where begins the descent to Borough Bridge 
the mist was so dense that little beyond the wall by the road’s edge 
could be seen. Now and again a bracken-covered hill shoulder 
would pierce through the moving veil, in the next sweep of the wind 
all would again be buried in murky greyness. A tiny cluster of 
houses now came into view, and as soon as the road could be clearly 
seen I mounted my cycle again. The damp of the mist had pene- 
trated to my skin, but many a time had I thus been drenched on 
the Lakeland mountains. The momentum gathered by my machine 
carried me without exertion a fair way up the succeeding slope—the 
beginning of the two-mile ascent—and here I dismounted again. 
Seen through the half-light of the mist-breath Boroughdale is a 
cheerless place. The three bleak houses—one of which was an inn 
in the old coaching days—had a deserted air: the beck splashed 
along a rough, rocky bed, and the few pastures were choked with 
boulders from unseen heights above the mist. Only two or three 
trees were in sight to relieve the general air of desolation by their 
warm green foliage. After completing some two-thirds of the climb 
I made a halt: the mist was now whirling about in huge masses 
under the influence of a strong wind, and frequently at a gap in the 
cloud stream there was a splendid view into the dale beneath. I 
could not refrain from a retrospect of the wild scenes enacted since 
history began on this bleak “ cross-fells” road. The hordes of the 
Forty-Five under Prince Charlie’s banner had tramped gaily across it 
to the south ; a few short weeks later they had doggedly retreated 
through November mists and rains, with the Hanoverian soldiers 
harassing their rear. 

The mist again surrounded me as I faced the last slope, and a 
heavy shower came on. It was no use thinking of shelter, for the 
nearest houses were six miles ahead. At the crest of the hill the 
road lies open to the moor, and to right and left, till the shifting, 
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dead silvery mask stayed the outlook, were long slopes of heather, 
above dark layers of peat. Here and there an industrious dalesman, 
undaunted by the thinness of the chocolate-coloured layers, had cut 
a few cartloads of the fuel and stacked it that it might dry the 
more quickly. I rode a few hundred yards here, then dismounted, 
for the surface of the road was covered with sharp gravel. There 
was a rustling among the lush grass by the roadside, as if some 
small animal were moving, and a moment later the head of a young 
cock grouse appeared, and one after another came his family. I 
watched them feed for a full minute, then picked up a stone and 
shied it among them. A slight acceleration of their leisurely pace, 
a protesting “cluck-uck” from the cock, to whom the stone had 
fallen unpleasantly close, were the only effects. 

Below the mist-wreaths I mounted, and was soon passing Was- 
dale Bridge, then over the short hill came long descending miles 
through Shap and Hackthorpe, and by the spreading oakwoods to the 
Eden. Everywhere I was the first cyclist, disturbing the partridges, 
the rabbits, and the hares. 


After a day in the village town of Appleby I had to ride again 
over the Shap Fell. The light was rapidly waning by the time I 
reached the granite works, and the sheep were moving down from 
the higher ground. The sun had set in a flurry of crimson clouds, 
a danger signal for the morrow. The silence deepened as I rode by 
Wasdale Bridge ; a curlew rose from a pool by the roadside, its wild 
whistle resounding over the moor. The darkness was complete by 
the time I arrived at the head of the ascent, and the clouds had long 
since spread over the higher ground. I did not dare ride down that 
long slope, as my machine was brakeless, so walked, and by 9 P.M. 
was repassing the lonely houses of Boroughbridge. At the top of 
Hucks Brow I again mounted, but the darkness in the shadow of 
the coverts—to which the feeble glimmer of my lamp apparently 
only added intensity—was so complete that it was anxious work. 
The sky was without a ray of light, and the roadway so covered with 
pools of water that it was difficult to see where macadam ended and 
grass began. After five miles going at a snail’s pace I came toa 
lane, unrideable certainly, but a short cut for home. I wheeled the 
cycle along the narrow way between the tall hedgerows of hazel, 
sycamore, and ash. It was dark here, I could barely see my own 
hand before my eyes; but bats were wheeling and twittering, and the 
faint hum of nocturnal insects, as they hovered round favourite plants, 
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was plainly heard. An affrighted hedgehog dashed across the tiny 
patch of light from my lamp, taking refuge in the dense undergrowth. 
I tried hard to analyse the various sounds of night, but failed. An 
owl hooted from the ivies of an old farmhouse, a lamb bleated from 
the intakes, a rabbit rushed headlong down the road. That was all. 
I am not easily tired of wandering, either afoot or awheel, but this 
time I was drowsy and weary for home. 


III. 


There is a very certain pleasure in long-distance walking, but it 
is hardly apparent at 5 A.M. on a morning when the thermometer 
registers five degrees of frost. The glorious autumnal tints on moor 
and hedgerow and brae are scarcely perceived till exercise somewhat 
warms the blood. Then, as the atmosphere grows more tolerable, 
the scene seems to gain in beauty. 

The sun had not yet risen, stars were glowing brilliantly, a rosy 
flush was gradually creeping along the east. We soon left behind 
the square, grey-towered village church, with its unfixed sundial, 
the squire’s modest home amid close-clipt yews, a few sycamore- 
surrounded farmsteads, and entered the open road. The moun- 
tains do not approach our dale closely, but there is a grand out- 
look to right and left over a landscape in which predominates 
“the rushy fen, the ragged furze . . . the stony heath... the 
stubble chapt, the thistly lawn, the thick entangled broom . . . the 
withered fern.” A partridge called from a stubble on the hillside, a 
curlew whistled aloft. As we passed a little nook of mountain land, 
a gaunt heron rose from the tiny runnell intersecting it, and made 
away with measuredly sweeping wings towards the tarn over the next 
bluff. 

We got our first glimpse of Windermere just before a quarter- 
past six, and three-quarters of an hour later reached its shores at 
Lowwood. Here for some distance the road lies close to the lake’s 
edge. A slight breeze was rippling the surface, the beds of grass 
and occasional rushes swayed, and tiny rollers lapped the shore. 
Occasionally we were divided from the lake by a thin fringe of oak 
and ash, sycamore and alder, overgrown with green clinging ivies 
and dead honeysuckle trailers. The sun was now noticeably be- 
ginning to shed a warmer light on the grey clouds: tints of crimson 
and orange, rose and mauve, crept through the interstices of the dull 
canopy, and at last the surface of the water caught glimmerings of 
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the brightening dawn. Down the lake the view was ended bya 
chain of tree-crowned islets, while to right and left pine-hung bluffs 
ascended. It was interesting to note the various stages of autumnal 
decay: we had passed through many woods where the way was 
thickly carpeted with fallen ash leaves, a few, loosened by the slight 
morning breeze, were already twirling down. At other places, too, 
the roadway was carpeted with acorns and beechmast. The hazel 
coppices clinging to the rocky slope of Wansfell were gorgeous ; the 
oak trees beneath barely showed the touches of autumn, while the 
deep green of pine and holly struck more than usually sombre. We 
were passing towards the water’s head when there opened out a 
grand semicircle of mountains, from Loughrigg to Wansfell, with 
the half lights of early morning still floating in their bosoms. Across 
the lake the white sails of a yacht were being hoisted, and the con- 
trast of snowy canvas against distant greenery and steel-like waters 
was most effective. A few char-fishers were afloat, and the steamer 
by the pier was raising a white cloud preparatory to the day’s work. 
We took the road round the head of the water, passing the low site 
of the old Roman camp, guarded on three sides by river and lake. 
So far Loughrigg had only appeared to us over lofty trees, but now 
it showed clear in a long, rugged line of rock and bracken, heather 
and coppice. For awhile the sun found a gap among the clouds, 
and speedily 
The rigid hoar-frost melts before his beam ; 


And hung on every spray, on every blade 
Of grass, the myriad dew-drops twinkle round. 


Though the clouds were barely clearing the summits in their low 
flights, the air was clear, and the ripple of the slight breeze was 
plainly discernible on the many-hued bracken beds above the 
coppices. Soon Rothay Bridge was passed, and then Clappersgate. 
This is one of those too rare hamlets where all is clean and trim, 
where every garden is bright with flowers, and every wall, doorway, 
and casement masked with gorgeous creepers and climbing roses. 
From the trees across the river came the cawing of rooks, and as we 
passed along an occasional blackbird or thrush whirled on frightened 
wing from the brambles in the roadside, on which a luscious feast 
stillhung. After some distance, overhung with spreading oaks and 
beeches, with the Brathay swirling down its rocky bed close by, we 
debouched into the level valley, where the river flows very sluggishly, 
its course being a succession of deep marshy pools. Here the char 
will come in November from the great lake, and all through the 
spawning season their dark violet shoals will lie in full sight from the 
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banks. It is remarkable that the number of fish annually seen here 
seems to be diminishing, while increasing takes are recorded in the 
lake itself. But the char is a most peculiar fish, retiring to the 
lowermost depths during the period at which insect life is most 
abundant and returning to the surface as the last family of flies is 
dying off. Many mysteries attach to his life’s career, and his spawn- 
ing is not the least difficult of solution. One of the pools which the 
char formerly frequented bears the name of “ Badger Wheel,” the 
latter probably on account of its circular shape. The badger is 
generally considered to be extinct in this district, but there is 
little doubt that a good number of these shy, retiring animals exist. 
The locals have no idea of their economy, crediting their marvellous 
earthworks to the rabbit and their occasional acts of lawlessness to 
the fox. The country hereabouts is certainly favourable to the 
badger’s existence, being covered with extensive woods, the under- 
growth of which will provide congenial food, and possessing in its 
rocky hillsides innumerable unassailable holts. 

From a corner of the road there was a splendid view of King 
Wheel, the highest pool of the series ; sedge grass grew far into its 
waters, and its bosom was covered with the brown leaves of a water- 
lily-like weed. A couple of wild duck were still disporting them- 
selves undisturbed, while a motionless heron, knee deep, was intently 
watching the movements of some finny school. When, beguiled by 
the still shadow, they approached within reach, the long neck shot 
out, and the cruel bill withdrew from the water with a struggling 
perch or troutlet impaled. From this point there was a fine view 
of the Coniston Fells, looking over intervening ridges into this valley. 
The nearer hills were clothed to the summit with firs and oaks, but 
the loftier ranges were bare. In the clear air their gullies and 
crags—“ seams and rents in their colossal texture "—showed plainly. 
But across the meadows at the foot of the nearest hill is Skelwith 
Bridge, its white-walled houses in solemn protest against the dense 
green of the surrounding woods. ‘Two steep spurs of rock converge 
on the river behind the houses, compressing its width till it comes 
down in flood time a channel of white water. As we look down into 
the stream, rushing over its pebbly bed, from the tall bluestone 
bridge this is apparent, even if the steady murmur of the waterfall 
did not proclaim its proximity. Fora time the sound of falling 
waters floated from our right through the trees, to be succeeded 
by the lisping, rustling silence of the larch woods. Passing this, 
we were alongside the hill, and the ground above was covered with 
gorse bushes and heather clumps, savvins and the prickly whin, 
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among which played scores of rabbits. One young rabbit, squatting 
in the roadway, tarried so long that we were close to it before it was 
aware. Then it bolted in a tremendous hurry, leaping one or two 
small bushes and tussocks of grass, finally dashing into a “smoot,” 
or small hole intentionally left for the passage of game, in the wall. 
There was a sharp, choking sound ; we rushed forward, rather expect- 
ing to find that the rabbit in its frenzied rush had met and been 
attacked by a weasel. But no, there it lay in the “ smoot,” strangled 
by a wire snare, doubtless laid some hours previously by a poacher. 
We broke the wire and released the rabbit’s throat, to find that its 
neck had been dislocated and it was quite dead. 

For half a mile more the woods lay to our right, straight dark 
stems rising from a tall undergrowth of now decaying bracken. The 
moor on the other side gradually became wilder, occasional moraines 
of boulders were interspersed among the dark brown and vivid green 
patches. As the road climbed higher we cleared the woods 
altogether, and a few minutes later our attention was attracted by 
a glimmer of water to the right—Elter Water, with a chain of tangle- 
grown islets almost dividing it in twain. About a mile from Skelwith 
we reached a point whence, above the high hedgerows, we could see 
the house of Colwith, backgrounded by spreading coppice wood, 
where the leaves were all aglow with autumn tints. The hollow of 
Little Langdale was now opening out, but we preferred to keep along 
the high road to Coniston until the entrance to a grass-grown cart- 
road was reached. This track held on over the moors, past several 
ivy-covered farms and cottages, which to one who thought the whole 
of the valley was familiar seemed to spring from the ground, and 
skirting several plantations, where the game appeared curious rather 
than frightened at the unwonted stranger, with a sharp trend all the 
way towards the valley. As we came down the slope to the ford in 
the Coniston road, a squirrel dashed across our path, and, chattering 
volubly, took refuge in a tall oak. The scene was one of the quietest, 
the overhanging trees, the grass-grown road, the stone-floored foot- 
bridge, and the ford seemed to proclaim a forgotten piece of ancient 
England. 

WILLIAM T. PALMER. 
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THE £4,000 BIBLE—AND OTHERS. 


OUR thousand pounds for a Bible! Such was the figure paid 
not so long ago in a London auction room. People talk of 
Cremona violin collecting as a craze, but the highest price hitherto 
paid for a Cremona is only a modest £2,000. And after all there 
is some practical advantage to be gained from the possession of an 
old violin. A violin improves with age, and a specimen from the 
hands of Stradivarius will give out a music that no modern instru- 
ment can match. But Bibles? Well, Bibles are printed and sold 
that they may be read ; and to the uninitiated it would seem that 
there can be no inherent or appreciable distinction between a Bible 
priced at four shillings and one priced at four thousand. But the 
bibliomaniac knows better. He does not, like Browning’s poet, 
“glance o’er books on stalls with half an eye.” He employs both 
his eyes, and the whole of them too. He knows that rare books are 
not bought to be read—not primarily at least: they are bought for 
the pleasure of “collecting” them. Moreover, the bibliomaniac 
generally buys in a particular line. He is like the man who has 
been described as purchasing “as many little Elzevirs as he can lay 
his hands upon,” for the sake of collecting them into a library, 
“ where other books are scarce enough.” So there is the Bible col- 
lector, and his prize is the great edition of the Scriptures for which 
the enthusiast paid the £4,000, the highest sum ever given for a 
Bible. 

The precious volume which thus engages the interests of the 
bibliomaniac has come to be known as the Mazarin Bible since the 
discovery of a copy in the library of Cardinal Mazarin. It ought 
more properly to be called the Gutenberg Bible, coming as it does 
from the press of the benefactor who discovered the art of printing 
-from movable metal types. The Mazarin Bible is, in fact, the first 
book so printed, the slow and expensive process of using engraved 
blocks being the only resource of the printer prior to its appearance. 
It is said that Gutenberg issued it to the clergy as a genuine manu- 
script, and that his townsmen believed him to be in league with the 
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devil. ‘There is no date on the book, and the precise year in which 
it was printed cannot be fixed ; it is generally supposed to have been 
issued before 1456. It is a folio of 641 leaves, and is printed in 
black-letter in double columns, without title-page or pagination. 
For strength and beauty of the paper (which bears four water-marks 
throughout), lustre of the ink, and exact uniformity of impression, it 
thas never, says an authority, been equalled by any other work. It 
“seems marvellous, in looking at the pages of those splendid 
volumes, that the inventor of printing should, by a single effort, have 
exhibited the perfection of his art.” That he chose the Scriptures 
for the introduction of that art is a point worth noting. As Hallam, 
the historian, has put it, we may see in imagination the venerable 
and splendid volume leading up the crowded myriads of its followers, 
and imploring, as it were, a blessing on the new art by “ dedicating 
its first-fruits to the service of heaven.” No wonder that an enthu- 
siastic ‘‘ cataloguer” described it once as the most important and 
distinguished article in the whole annals of typography, “a treasure 
which would exalt the humblest, and stamp with a due character of 
dignity the proudest collection in the world.” 

Unfortunately, nowadays it is only the owners of the proudest 
collections who can afford to indulge even the hope of such a posses- 
sion. A hundred years ago one might have bought a Mazarin Bible 
for the modern price of a first edition of ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
but that time has gone for ever. Mr. Perkins, of Hanworth Park, 
had two copies, one on vellum, the other on paper. He bought the 
vellum copy in 1825 for £504, and the paper copy for £199 10s. 
His library was sold in 1873 ; the vellum copy then brought £3,400, 
and the paper copy £2,690. The purchaser of the former was the 
Earl of Ashburnham, and when his library was sold in 1897 the 
treasure produced £4,000. This is a splendid instance of rising 
value, especially when the fact is recalled that ten years before Mr. 
Perkins made his purchase—that is to say, in 1825—a perfect copy 
on vellum realised only £175. The Earl of Hopetoun was the 
fortunate possessor of a Mazarin, though he did not know it until 
the sale catalogue of his library came to be made up. Mr. Quaritch, 
the Piccadilly book magnate, bought this copy for £2,000. At Sir 
John Thorold’s sale in 1884 Mr. Quaritch was also the lucky bidder 
for a copy which appeared there. This time he began at £1,000, 
and after a spirited contest the volume was knocked down to him 
at £3,850. Doubtless when a “Mazarin” next comes into the 
market, it will realise a sum considerably in advance of any figure yet 
-associated with the book. 


- 
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Many early editions of the Bible are sought after by the collector, 
with the natural result that they produce a long price when a copy 
turns up. Thus a copy of the first printed Latin Bible (1462) was 
knocked down at the Ashburnham sale for £1,500, while Myles 
Coverdale’s English Bible of 1535 ran up to £820. In a good 
many cases the bibliomaniac hunts his quarry merely because of 
some peculiarity of translation. There is, for example, the well- 
known “ Bugge” Bible, which is unsuspectingly connected with a 
popular misconception. This edition takes its name from a some- 
what curious rendering of Psalm xci. 5: “So that thou shalt not 
need to be afraid of any bugges by night, nor for the arrow that flieth 
by day.” The sentence in the prologue reads as follows: “ He that 
hath the spirit of Christ is now no more a child ; he neither learneth 
or maketh now any longer for pain of the rod, or for fear of bogges, 
or pleasure of apples.” There used to be a great deal of discussion 
about the precise meaning of the word “ bugge” as so applied ; for 
of course the signification is quite different from that now attached 
to it. But the word means simply evil spirit ; it is from the same 
root that we have the word “ bugaboo,” and the modern “ bogie” 
dreaded of the children. The “ Bugge” Bible is sought for not 
alone on account of the peculiarity which has brought it its name: 
the prologues, by Tyndale, gave such offence to the clergy that they: 
caused the edition to be entirely suppressed. This of course means. 
that the work is excessively rare; and for a book to be rare is 
enough to set all the bibliomaniacs on its track. The edition always: 
produces a good price in the market. One collector’s copy sold for 
4,60, and an imperfect specimen brought #45 some years ago in a 
London auction room. 

The so-called * Breeches” Bible of 1560 is not so valuable. It 
owes its name and distinction to the rendering of Genesis iii. 7: 
“ Then the eyes of them both were opened, and they knew that they 
were naked. And they sewed fig-tree leaves together, and made 
themselves breeches.” The “Rosin” and the “Treacle” Bibles 
both take their name from translations of the well-known question of 
Jeremiah now rendered “Is there no balm in Gilead?” In the one 
case, for the word “ balm” we have “rosin,” and in the other case 
“treacle.” The word thus rendered by three different English words 
often occurs in the Bible; and it is curious to note that, although 
the Authorised Version has “balm” in the text, it gives “rosin” in 
the margin as an alternative reading. King James's translators were 
evidently doubtful as to which word exactly represented the original. 


With these two editions may be classed the “ Vinegar” Bible of 1717. 
VOL, CCXCII, NO, 2057. NN 
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In this case the name comes from the headline of St. Luke, 
chapter xx., the word “vinegar” being printed in mistake for 
“ vineyard,” thus : “ The parable of the vinegar.” 

About the year 1630 several small Bibles were printed by Robert 
Barker, the most notable of which was the octavo of 1631. This is 
known as the “ Wicked” Bible, from the omission of the “ not” from 
the Seventh Commandment. The error must have been discovered 
before the printing of the edition was finished, for in several extant 
copies the negative is in its place. Nevertheless, the hapless printer 
was cast in a fine of £300 by Archbishop Laud, the money, as we 
are told, being expended in “a fount of fair Greek type,” which was 
to render almost impossible such enormities as the above. Only 
four copies of the “ Wicked ” Bible are known to exist ; but curiously 
enough the same blunder has lately been detected in a German 
edition. Some collectors run after the “Whig” Bible, so called 
because the ninth verse of Matthew v. is made to read: “ Blessed 
are the place-makers, for they shall be called the children of God.” 
This rare volume, seldom found in a perfect condition, was sent 
into the world by a Genevan printer in 1562. In 1613 Barker, the 
London printer, made two issues of the Bible, which are generally 
distinguished as the “‘ Great He” and the “ Great She” Bibles, from 
the blunder which substituted “he” for “she” in the last clause of 
Ruth iii. 15. Copies of either edition usually fetch a good price. 
Not many years ago an imperfect copy of the “She” issue brought 
ten guineas at Puttick’s sale-room. The ‘ Wife-beater’s” Bible— 
fortunately, perhaps—is seldom noticed. In this edition the husband 
is exhorted to “endeavour to beat the fear of God into her”—a 
method certainly calculated to inspire the fear of man ! 

Published in London in 1572, the “Pagan” Bible is a real 
curiosity, containing as it does at St. John, rst Epistle, chapter i. a 
woodcut of Mount Olympus and the Gods—Leda and Swan, Daphne 
and Apollo. This extraordinary Bible also contains other scenes from 
the “‘ Metamorphoses.” It is perfectly inconceivable, says a writer, 
“how such utterly inappropriate illustrations should have been 
allowed a place in an edition of the Bible.” It is well known, how- 
ever, that two or three centuries ago the difficulties of reproducing 
pictures of any kind in books were so great that one block was made 
to do duty not only in several works of wholly diverse kind, but was 
even used over and over again in the same book. The first Bible 
printed in Scotland is another of the rarities sought after by the col- 
lector. It was from the press of Thomas Bassandyne, and bears the 
date 1576. The only perfect copy known is in the possession of the 
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Earl of Morton. Average specimens, if in good condition, usually 
fetch something like #20. Of merely curious Bibles there are a 
large number. ‘Thus there is the “ Persecuting Printer’s” Bible, in 
which the Psalmist is made to say: “Printers have persecuted me 
without a cause.” The “ Ear to Ear” Bible was printed at Oxford 
in 1810, and takes its name from the rendering of Matthew xiii. 43: 
‘*‘ Who hath ears to ear, let him ear.” No fewer than three editions, 
the latest being of 1823, transform the word “fishers” in Eze- 
kiel xlvii, 10, into “fishes,” so that the phrase reads: “fishes 
shall stand upon it.” These editions are accordingly known as the 
“ Standing-fishes” Bible. The “To Remain” Bible obtained its 
name from a very curious circumstance. In this edition, Gala- 
tians iv. 29 reads: “ Persecuted him that was born after the Spirit 
to remain, even so it is now.” While the work of this edition was in 
preparation, the proof-reader was somewhat puzzled about the 
question of whether a comma should be inserted after the word 
Spirit, and accordingly asked his superior. When the superior 
returned the proof-sheet it had the words “ To remain” pencilled on 
the margin, and the printer inserted the two words into the body of 
the text ! 
J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 
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LOST IN THE “ZENITH.” 


HERE—for what land are these adventurers bound 
These pilgrims sailing for an unknown shore 
Seek they some haven ship has never found, 
Some port whence mariners return no more? 
Swifter than falcon falling on its prey, 
Borne on the wing of winds they pass away. 


We know our world is but a parasite, 
A little speck forgotten midst the spheres, 
A gleam from distant stars and hosts of night, 
A thing unheeded by the rolling years, 
And that man’s bitterest cry can only seem 
The baseless fancy of a midnight dream. 


But though our soundings reach not the abyss, 
We turn to all that there beyond us lies : 
To other suns we look, afar from this, 
And when we dare to hope we lift our eyes. 
Vague impulse ! as the clouds in ether blend 
So do our thoughts unconsciously ascend. 


God speed the travellers beyond the sea ! 
Over the mountain pass, above the snow ! 
To where desire is lost in ecstasy, 
To secrets human hearts may never know. 
They do not fear! they rise invisible, 
Far from our eyes—too far for our farewell ! 


But one returns from that aerial race, 
One—for the coffin and the winding sheet— 
To lie down silent in his fitting place, 
The little narrow rest for weary feet. 
Flesh, miserable martyr ! comes to claim 
The dust of earth, memorial of a name. 
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The others—O let loftier voice than mine, 
One nearer to your glory and your faith, 
Speak of your fate, less mortal than divine! 
You may have found the gates of life and death, 
And shrouded in your veil of mystery 
May still pursue your journey to the sky. 


C, E. MEETKERKE 


(from SULLY-PRUDHOMME. ) 
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TABLE TALK, 


MoRE ABOUT THE Bacon BILiTERAL CYPHER. 
ERSONALLY I have nothing to add to what I said in these 
pages concerning the Shakespeare-Bacon craze when, through 
the advertisement given by Mr. Mallock to Mrs. Gallup’s reading 
of the biliteral cypher, it came in a new guise before the public. 
Supposing Bacon, in a method at once fantastic and inconceivable, 
to have claimed the authorship of the works of Shakespeare, Spenser, 
Marlowe, Peele, Greene, and other contemporary writers, he can 
only go down to posterity as a mendacious braggart, as well as what 
Pope called him— 


The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind, 


It should not be in vain that the highest authorities have shown 
that the Bacon whom the American dreamers have excogitated, 
even though endowed with a prescience that enabled him to 
anticipate by nearly a century what future poets or translators were 
going to say, did not know the current speech of his own day. 
Appalled, it must be assumed, at the chorus of censure that her 
readings have provoked, and the amount of disproof by which this 
has been followed, Mrs. Gallup has withheld her promised explana- 
tions, Nothing that I have seen from her pen or from that of any 
of her supporters or followers has answered the charges by which 
she has been met, or added one jot of reason or support to the 
statements she has advanced. As an amusement for visionaries and 
lunatics, the ascription of the plays of Shakespeare to Bacon may 
perhaps be continued ; but signs are not wanting that, so far as the 
intellectual world is concerned, the whole affair will shortly be 
consigned to the limbo of the vanities, 


Sir Henry IRvING ON SHAKESPEARE AND BACON. 


CERTAIN element of appropriateness may be found in the 
fact that the coup de grace has been administered to the 
Shakespeare-Bacon craze by the greatest of Shakespearean actors. 
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Requested by the Senate of the Princeton University, New Jersey, 
to give the Trask lecture, Sir Henry Irving chose for his subject 
‘“‘ Shakespeare versus Bacon.” Worthy of closest study is his entire 
lecture, and the part which deals with the assertion that Bacon 
wrote, among other things, the plays of Greene is a masterpiece of 
irony. Greene, it is known, is the man who rebuked Shakespeare 
as an “ upstart crow beautified with our feathers,” a reproach which 
meant that in the alembic of Shakespeare’s genius the lead of Greene 
had been converted into refined gold. As Shakespeare and Greene 
were both, according to our American discoverer, the same person— 
i.e. Bacon—the following position is reached: “ First, Bacon writes 
Greene ; then he beautifies Shakespeare” (whom also he wrote) 
“with Greene’s feathers, and makes Greene very angry ; but he will 
not let Greene denounce Shakespeare as an impostor, for Greene is 
himself an impostor. Greene is entitled to our sympathies, because 
it is obvious that in his name Bacon wrote poor stuff, whereas in 
Shakespeare’s name he wrote magnificently.” I do not know where 
a more magnificent instance of the reductio ad absurdum is to be 
found than in the notion of Greene, who is Bacon, censuring 
Shakespeare, who also is Bacon, for stealing and improving his own 
work. Not less ingenious and effective is the method with which 
Sir Henry establishes that, assuming the information revealed by the 
cypher to be true, the conspiracy which, to oblige Bacon, foisted 
Shakespeare on Tudor times as the supreme genius of our literature 
is a marvel beside which all secret societies and literary forgeries sink 
into insignificance. 


THE AUTHOR OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS WAS AN ACTOR. 


MUST devote, however, a separate heading to what is the 

greatest triumph of Sir Henry’s insight and logic. Speaking as 
an actor, he shows that whoever wrote Shakespeare’s plays was not an 
inspired outsider, but one who was in the very heart and centre of 
theatrical life and knew all the technique of the stage. The plays 
are, in fact, written by an actor whose skilled hand is visible in all 
his dramatic work. Before all things he is master of the art of 
getting an actor off the stage, one of the arts most difficult of attain, 
ment by the untrained dramatist. Shakespeare shows, moreover, as 
Sir Henry points out, the closest sympathy for all an actor’s grievances, 
such as the complaint, to quote one ,instance only, concerning the 
public taste for the child actors, the,“ eyrie of children” of Hamlet, 
“little eyases that cry out on the top of the question, and are most 
tyrannically clapped for it.” Whence did Bacon obtain such 
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sympathies? Who but an actor, I personally ask, would have said 
to the chief of the players who, while travelling, has let his beard 
grow, “ Comest thou to beard me in Denmark ?” or chaffed the boy 
who played the principal woman’s part, “ What, my young lady and 
mistress ! By’r lady, your ladyship is nearer to heaven than when I 
saw you last by the altitude of a chopine. Pray God, your voice, 
like a piece of uncurrent gold, be not cracked within the ring”? I 
can only counsel that, with a view to stamping out a ridiculous 
and pestilent heresy, of which I now take leave, this admirable 
lecture should be printed in a separate form and circulated among 
all English-speaking peoples, | 


IGNORANCE ON THE LECTURE PLATFORM. 


AM not in the least disposed to depreciate American scholarship, 

to the value of which I would gladly bear tribute, nor would I 

for a moment arrogate a superiority in any branch of literature over 
our Transatlantic kinsmen. The charm, moreover, of the American 
girl lacknowledge. There is, however, about the advanced American 
woman a kind of assumption it is not always easy toaccept. Within 
a few weeks an American lady of this class lectured before a club 
that piques itself upon its literary reputation. Her subject was the 
literary progress of American women. Through her entire lecture 
she gave proof of her fitness to speak on the subject by talking of 
Pen-e-lope as a trisyllable. I have heard an Englishman in a speech 
talk of votaries of Terp-si-chore, and have been told of Cal-li-ope. 
Englishmen capable of such pronunciation do not often, however, 
appear on the lecture platform. What the future has in store for us 
even in this direction I hesitate to conjecture, when I note the 
stupendous ignorance which characterises much modern journalism. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


Mr. Ernest A. ViZETELLY’s new book ‘ Bluebeard’ is one 
which will appeal to the general reader with a taste for historical 
biography, as well as to the folk-lorist, for while’it includes 
an inquiry into the origin of Charles Perrault’s famous tale, 
and gives summaries of many old stories, current in various 
languages, which are in any way suggestive of the French 
‘Barbe-bleue,’ it is more particularly a biographical work, 
dealing with two striking personages, on whom the name of 
Bluebeard has long been bestowed in France. 

Comorre the Cursed, an unscrupulous Breton ruler of the 
sixth century, has been associated for hundreds of years with 
some very curious legends, which will be found in this work 
side by side with an account of the man’s real career, this 
career largely explaining the strange traditions current even 
in our times among the peasantry of Brittany. 

By far the greater part of the volume is assigned, however, 
to Gilles de Rais, Marshal of France, whom the author describes 
as ‘one of the bravest captains, one of the most splendid pro- 
digals, one of the most superstitious and credulous beings, and 
one of the very vilest monsters that ever lived.’ 

Of illustrious descent, Premier Baron of Brittany, as wealthy 
as a modern millionaire, owning a score of great castles and lord- 
ships innumerable, maintaining a private collegiate and chantry, 
as well as heralds, pursuivants, chamberlains, a gorgeous 
bodyguard, and hundreds of other retainers of various ranks, 
Gilles de Rais squandered his substance partly in riotous living 
and reckless generosity, partly in staging great ‘ mysteries’ for 
the public amusement, and partly in equipping military forces 
for the defence of France in the days of Joan of Arc, whose 
able lieutenant and companion-in-arms he was at the Relief of 
Orleans, the Battle of Patay, the attempt on Paris, etc. 

After withdrawing from active service, he sought to restore 
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his fortunes by the practice of alchemy, sorcery, and magic, 
recruiting necromancers from all parts of France and Italy, 
endeavouring to raise the Devil, and offering him human sacri- 
fices in return for ‘ the great gifts of wealth, science, and power.’ 
The Marshal’s victims, almost invariably children, were some 
hundveds in number, and it was only after years of impunity 
that he wasat last brought to trial and executed, leaving behind 
him the reputation of a Nero or a Caligula. 

Mr. Vizetelly has treated his subject with all due reticence 
and discretion ; but his account of this extraordinary character 
will be found full of historical and personal interest. The 
narrative is based on the confessions, sworn evidence, and 
other important documents, Latin and French, forming part 
of the Ecclesiastical and Secular Proceedings against the 
Baron of Rais, preserved in Paris, at Nantes, Carpentras, 
Serrant, and elsewhere. And the author has availed himself 
of the researches of his French predecessors in this field: 
Abbé Bossard, M. Marchegay, M. R. de Maulde, M. Paul 
Lacroix, Vallet de Viriville, and many others, in order to 
present an accurate picture of the Marshal’s career and its 
dramatic ending—a trial which, after that of Joan of Arc 
(who in the narrative repeatedly figures beside Gilles de Rais), 
was the greatest of its kind in the French judicial annals of the 
fifteenth century. 

The Frontispiece of the volume is a reproduction of the figure 
of Gilles de Rais given in Montfaucon’s ‘ Monuments de la 
Monarchie Frangoise’; and among the other illustrations are 
several views of the picturesque ruins of the Castles where the 
Marshal committed his crimes and practised alchemy and 


magic. Another illustration shows the Expiatory Monument 
raised on the site of his execution by his daughter’s piety. 
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